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George Anderson, 
“THE MAJOR.” 

JN the middle of last century there lived in 
Newcastle one George Anderson, an archi- 
tect and builder. It is not known that 
he was even remotely connected with the 

ancient family of that name, or that he claimed a 


relationship to them. He was the son of a tailor at 
Benwell, and was apprenticed to George Stoddart, brick- 
layer, in Newcastle, on the 19th of May, 1715. Cleverin 
his business, and thrifty in his habits, he acquired wealth 
in the town: so much of it, indeed, that in 1782, when 
Sir Thomas Blackett unsuccessfully offered Anderson 
Place, the historic residence of the Andersons, to the 
Corporation for public improvements, he was able to 





ANDERSON PLACE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1780. 


[From an Aquatint Engraving by Sonander. 
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become the purchaser. This “princely mansion” was 
too large for him to occupy alone, and he converted it 
into “‘ three commodious houses,” occupying one himself, 
and letting off the remainder. 

At the time of the purchase George Anderson had one 
son, baptised in his father’s name—a young man of 
three-and-twenty, following the profession of arms. It 
was a fighting time in which George Anderson, jun., 
served his king and country as an officer in the 4th 
Regiment of Foot; promotion was comparatively rapid, 
and, in the due course of events, he attained the rank of 
Major. On the 15th June, 1801, he married Lucy Anne, 
daughter of Stephen Croft, of Stillington, Yorkshire, and 
took up his abode in the old mansion, with its spacious 
grounds, which extended from Pilgrim Street on the east 
to Newgate Street on the west, and from High Friar Lane 
on the north to the High Bridge on the south. Reviving 
past traditions, and linking the name of the old possessors 
with those of the new owner, he called the house ‘‘ Ander- 
son Place.” Thenceforward, for thirty years, Major 
Anderson of Anderson Place was one of the institutions 
of Newcastle. 

Although a soldier, the major was a man of taste, and of 
some culture. He had been abroad and had acquired a 
knowledge of pictures, and one of his first acts of benevo- 
lence, after he had married and settled down, was to pre- 
sent one of his art treasures to St. Andrew’s Church, for 


the decoration of the altar. John Sykes, diligent recorder ~ 


of events in the Northern Counties, notes the gift in 
1804 :—‘*This year a superb painting by the celebrated 
Giordano, representing the Last Supper, was presented by 
George Anderson, Esq., to the inhabitants of the chapelry 
of St. Andrew in Newcastle, which was placed above the 
communion table of that church.” When the Rev. John 
Hodgson, historian of Northumberland, was only a poor 
curate in Gateshead, Major Anderson made his acquaint- 
ance, and remained his faithful friend through life. In 
the year that Mr. Hodgson married (1810), he procured 
for him an engagement to write the description of North- 
umberland in the ‘‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” then 
in course of publication. His practical benevolence was 
shown at the same time in the cause of education. On 
the 4th of June that year he laid the foundation stone of 
the Royal Jubilee School in the New Road, and sub- 
scribed handsomely to its funds. 

Then occurred an event which set the town on fire with 
scandal, and amused and amazed the whole of the North 
Country. Major Anderson, soldier and gentleman, 
stoopetl to the puerility of pulling the nose of the Town 
Clerk of Newcastle, Nathaniel Clayton, in open Guild. 
Into the particulars of this event, which happened in 
January, 1811, it is not necessary to enter. There are 
pages about it in one of Thomas Bell’s marvellous col- 
lections, a picture of it in the frontispiece to “Zim Tun- 
belly’s Letters,” but the details are not very nice reading. 
It is sufficient to state that the major, being appointed 


one of the auditors of the Corporation, wanted to know a 
great deal more than the officials were disposed to tell 
him. A note in his own handwriting, dated March 
25th, 1809, shows that ill-feeling had been brewing 
between the Town Clerk and himself for some time :— 
“In consequence of my having entered into the inquiry 
of ye expenditure of the Corporation the following bill 
was sent to me from the Town Clerk’s office to show me 
how regular they were in the collecting their rents and 
what attention they meant to pay to the property of the 
free burgesses :—‘George Anderson, Esq. To the Mayor 
and Burgesses of Newcastle, Dr.—1809, March 25. To 
48 years’ rent for a teefall near the Nunns, at 2s. 6d. per 
annum, due this day—6l.’” 

It must have been evident, however, that nothing of 
this kind could justify the offensive method of redress 
which the major adopted. He wasindicted at the North- 
umberland Assizes, found guilty, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench, to pay a fine 
of £50 to the king, and to find security for his good be- 
haviour for three years afterwards, himself in £200 and 
two sureties of £100 each. Public opinion in Newcastle 
was sharply divided upon this untoward event. The 
major had many friends, some of whom applauded, while 
others excused, his conduct, and they were strong enough 
to make several heated demonstrations in his favour. 
A deputation of Freemen visited him in the King’s Bench 
Prison with an address; they held a public meeting 
on the eve of his liberation, and passed a congratulatory 
address to Mrs. Anderson, and a resolution of thanks to 
the prisoner “‘for his great and generous services to the 
public of this town in promoting at all times measures for 
the greater convenience of the inhabitants and bettering 
the condition of the poor,” and ‘‘more particularly” for 
his “‘ able and indefatigable application to procure redress 
of the grievances of the free burgesses”; and when he 
arrived in town from London they met the coach, and 
cheered, while the bells of the churches rang merry peals 
as for a victory. A local poet, J. Leonard, composed an 
ode of welcome (there were several songs about the nose- 
pulling) in which it is affirmed that 


With breast inspir’d by ardent zeal, 
He labour’d for the public weal, 

His foes they stood aghast ! ! 
Corruption dire, our grisly foe, 
He gave the fiend a mortal blow, 

And soon she'll breathe her last. 
He soothes the aged Widows’ woes ; 
With ——_ he checks the Freemen’s foes, 

And suffers in their cause : 

But now his sufferings are o’er, 
Our Patriot we lament no more, 

But hail him to the skies! 

Major Anderson’s later appearances in local history 
correspond to his early unfoldings. In 1820, Mr. Hodgson 
completed the first volume of his colossal undertaking, 
“‘The History of Northumberland,” and in the preface 1s 
an acknowledgment of the handsome gift of £20 from the 


major towards the cost of the engravings. In his letter 
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to Hodgson, expressing his thanks for the compliment, 
the major says he should have been pleased if his example 
had been followed by the more wealthy and higher classes 
of the country, but, as they are “not encouragers of the 
arts and sciences,” ‘‘their assistance is only to be had by 
servility, which I think you very right in not crouching 
to.” The same year Major Anderson himself became an 
an author, publishing a book of travels, in imperial folio, 
entitled ‘‘ A Tour in Normandy in 1815; describing the 
principal Cities, Towns, and Antiquities, the Great 
Monasteries, Abbeys, Cathedrals, and Churches of that 
Province, their Foundations, Revenues, and Present State ; 
aiso a list of Persons who accompanied William to the 
Conquest of England, from the Archives of Rouen, with 
Plates, Ground Plans, &c.” 

Turning once more to the faithful Sykes, we find Major 
Anderson figuring in a great act of charity and mercy. 
He had acquired the estate of Hawthorn Dene, in the 
parish of Easington, and erected thereon a Gothic 
mansion facing the sea, which he named Hawthorn Hive 
Cottage. He was residing there on the 5th November, 
1824, when a terrible gale swept across the North-East 
Coast, and fifty vessels were wrecked within sight of his 
house. Summoning his servants, he went down to the 
shore and attempted the rescue of the crew of the ship 
Dido, which lay between two rocks about 30 yards from 
the cliffs. The crew, clinging to the bowsprit, made 
many ineffectual attempts to throw a rope to the major, 
but failed, until his Newfoundland dog, which had ac- 
companied the party, dashed into the surge and brought 
the rope ashore in his mouth. Fourteen persons were 
rescued, taken to the house, and handsomely treated by 
the major and his family. Next day, adds Sykes, the 
captain’s wife visited Hive Cottage, ‘‘where she with 
streaming eyes expressed her gratitude, and, falling upon 
her knees, kissed the dog which had been so essentially 
instrumental in saving her husband and the crew.” 

On the 6th September, 1831, Major Anderson died, 
without issue, and was buried in St. Nicholas’ Church. 
There is a mural monument to his memory in that sacred 
edifice ; and in St. Thomas’s Church at the Barras Bridge, 
to which he had been a liberal subscriber, his arms were, 
the year before his death, placed in the great east win- 
dow, side by side with those of the Rev. Richard Clayton, 
master of the hospital, and son of his old opponent, the 
Town Clerk. When his will was read, it was found that 
he had made some singular bequests, intended to benefit 
and beautify his native town. He left to St. Andrew’s 
Church £100 “for the purpose of repairing and ornament- 
ing the tower thereof; and if that the tower afore- 
said, after being repaired and ornamented, shall be 
found capable of bearing and admitting a spire of height 
from 50 to 100 feet high, then in that case I leave it £400 
more for that purpose. My wish is that it may be seen 
from Durham Cathedral, and give an exterior dignity te 
the town of Newcastle.” To St. John’s he bequeathed 


£200, “‘for the purpose of creating a spire on the top of 
the tower thereof, of the height of 50 feet high—which 
said spire shall have my name and arms thereon, with the 
date thereof.” To St. Nicholas’ £500, “ for the purpose 
of purchasing a large bell for the clock to strike upon— 
which said bell shall have my name and arms thereon, 
with the date thereof, and the purpose for which it was 
given. These gifts above-mentioned I trust the reverend 
the Vicar of Newcastle will see properly and correctly 
applyed. But if that the vicar and the churchwardens of 
the aforesaid churches will not comply with the above 
conditions in the course of three years, then the aforesaid 
sums shall be forfeited, and become the property of my 
godson, George Anderson. I wish that my executors to 
my will see the bequests left to the churches before-men- 
tioned correctly complied with, as they are intended to 
be of general ornament, use, and benefit to the town of 
Newcastle, and also an example to others to imitate, of 
the Church of England—as I hold that in my opinion it is 
the duty of everyone to keep up the magnificence and 
dignity of the buildings erected to the Supreme Being.” 

It was found on examination of the towers of St. An- 
drew’s and St. John’s that Major Anderson’s benevolent 
intentions could not be carried out, and the bequests to 
those churches sank into the residue. But the great bell 
for St. Nicholas was purchased, and under the name of 
“*The Major” it still ‘‘sounds its deep tones above the 
tide.” 


James Anderson, B.D., 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER AT MORPETH. 


Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 

The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men ; 

Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need. 

—Longfellow. 
In the month of May, 1882, the borough of Morpeth 
lost one of its foremost citizens—the Rev. James Ander- 
son, D.D., minister of St. George’s Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Anderson was educated at Aberdeen University, 

and had been for twenty-one years a minister of the 
Church of Scotland in his native parish of St. Fergus, 
near Peterhead, when the non-intrusion controversy rent 
that church asunder. The Disruption sent Presbyterian 
clergymen flying across the border ; some to England in 
search of new congregations and freedom; others from 
England to Scotland, seeking vacated pulpits and sur- 
rendered stipends. The Rev. Matthew Brown, minister 
of the congregation at Morpeth, was one of those who 
went north ; the Rev. James Anderson was one of those 
who came south. For when the Morpeth friends con- 
sulted Dr. Chalmers in their emergency, that eminent 
divine selected Mr. Anderson as the one minister among 
the Free Church party who, by gifts and temperament, 
seemed to him most fitted to take up the office which Mr. 
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Brown had resigned. It was a fortunate selection, as 
both church and people realised during many happy and 
prosperous years. 

At the time of his settlement in Morpeth (December, 
1843) Mr. Anderson was forty-seven years of age—ap- 
proaching the middle term, ‘‘ when life is at its prime.” 
Possessing an active brain and fine physique, and being 
therefore capable of great and sustained effort, the new 
minister at Morpeth devoted himself with true missionary 
zeal to the development of Presbyterian life in the North 
of England. By the year 1847, when the Synod of his deno- 
mination was held at Sunderland, he had made his mark 
in the North, and was chosen Moderator—the highest office 
his church could bestow. Thepceforward his career was 


Rev.Dre Anderson 

one of remarkable energy and achievement. He assisted 
to build up neglected churches, and to unite scattered links 
of Presbyterian organization throughout the Northern 
Counties, at the same time labouring to create new centres 
of religious life around him, and to popularise the methods 
of church work and government for which he had 
sacrificed his home and position beyond the Tweed. In 
recognition of his services in these directions, and of his 


commanding abilities as a preacher and a scholar, the 
University of Aberdeen conferred upon him the title of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Anderson was one of the originators, and always a 
warm advocate and supporter, of the educational schemes 
of his denomination. These culminated in a college in 
London—an institution which he lived to see thoroughly 
equipped and firmly established upon a self-supporting 
basis. When projects for the union of various branches 


of the Presbyterian Church were mooted, he sym- 
pathised with them, and at the realisation of the first 
step in that direction—the coalescence of the U.P, 
Church in England and the English Presbyterian 
Churches—he was considered by both denominations to 
be the man among them most worthy of honour, and 
they made him Moderator of their first United Synod. 

Chiefly by his exertions the dingy old chapel at Mor- 
peth, in which the Presbyterians had worshipped for 
many generations, was replaced in 1860 by the spire- 
crowned edifice which forms one of the chief orna- 
ments at the southern entrance to the town. A 
gifted pastor, a handsome church, and a united and 
prosperous congregation form a combination that in 
any community wins sympathy and respect. When, 
therefore, in 1872, Dr. Anderson reached the jubilee of 
his ministerial life, all classes of the townspeople, without 
regard to sect or politics, joined in testifying their appre- 
ciation of his work and character. He was entertained 
at a public dinner in the Town Hall, at which the 
Mayor presided, and the M.P. for the borough (Sir Geo. 
Grey) and other notables gathered together. In the even- 
ing there was a great meeting, at which the doctor was 
presented with a cheque for £600 and a piece of silver 
plate. Many pleasant things were said of him in the 
course of that day, but the highest eulogium of all came 
from himself, when he announced that he should bestow 
upon two objects that were nearest to his heart, educa- 
tion and charity, the whole of the subscribed money. 
Accordingly £100 was invested for the poor of his flock; 
the remainder was handed over to the College Commit- 
tee, who endowed with it an undergraduate scholarship, 
which the doctor had the pleasure of seeing won by a 
youth belonging to his own congregation. 

Outside of his ministerial calling Dr. Anderson was an 
active and useful public man. For many years he was 
Chairman of the local Board of Guardians, President of 
the Young Men’s Mutual Instruction Association, and 
Vice-President of the Mechanics’ Institute, and upon 
innumerable occasions he appeared upon the public plat- 
form when the people of Morpeth were asked to promote 
schemes of intellectual improvement and social reorgani- 
sation. 


Roverich RanVonr in the 
North. 





JT is understood that the hero of Tobias 
Smollett’s famous novel of ‘“ Roderick 

Random” is in the main the author him- 

i) <lf. Indeed, the three heroes of Smol- 
lett’s chief productions—Roderick Random, Peregrine 
Pickle, and Matthew Bramble—are evidently, though 
of course not professedly, Tobias at different stages and 
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in various situations and circumstances. Smollett has 
embodied in these racy narratives much of his own 
curious personal history. The principal characters in 
them all exhibit the same mental and moral traits, the 
same peculiar idiosyncracies, the same rare humour, the 
same good-natured cynicism, the same satirical wit, the 
same generosity and benevolence, the same fondness 
for boisterous sports, the same propensity for getting 
into and out of awkward scrapes—the same vaga- 


bond recklessness at the bottom. In Matthew Bramble. 


all this is softened down, yet the staple of the 
character is the same. The difference is only that 
between the youth and the old man. Smollett’s sub- 
ordinate characters were likewise almost all drawn from 
real life: hence their intense vividness and truth to 
nature. In ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,” for instance, the author 
has introduced Lord Lyttleton, Mark Akenside, Henry 
Fielding, and other well-known persons, which, we are 
told, at first raised a storm of opposition against the 
work, and caused it to be virulently denounced as 
an immoral and scurrilous libel. As for ‘* Roderick 
Random,” it has often been observed that all the first 
volume, and the beginning of the second, seem to consist 
of real incidents and characters, though certainly a good 
deal coloured and disguised. The Judge, his Grand- 
father, Crab and Potion, the two Apothecaries, and 
Squire Gawky, were individuals well-known in that part 
of the country where the scene was laid. Captains 
Oakum and Whiffle, Doctors Mackshane and Morgan, 
were also known to be real personages. A bookbinder 
and barber, it is said, long eagerly contended for the 
honour of having been immortalised under the name of 
Strap. To these identifications an addition may safely 
be made in the person of the pedantic schoolmaster and 
alehouse-keeper who figures in the following scene :— 


_ Having entered a small village in the twilight, we 
inquired for a public-house, and were directed to one 
of a very sorry appearance. At our entrance, the 
landlord, who seemed to be a venerable old man, 
with long »cey hair, rose from a table placed by a 
large fire, :n a very neat paved kitchen, and with a 
cheerful countenance accosted us in these words : 
“Salvete, Pueri, in imini.” I was not a little 
pleased to hear our host speak Latin, because I was 
in hopes of recommending myself to him by my know- 
ledge in that language ; thenadore answered without 


hesitation, ‘‘ Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco large 
8, 


reponens.” I had no sooner pronoun these wo' 
than the old gentleman, running towards me, shook 
me by the hand, crying, ‘‘ Fili me dilectissime ! unde 
venis?—a superis ni failor!” In short, finding we 
were both read in the classics, he did not know how 
to testify his regard enough, but ordered his daughter, 
a jolly, rosy-cheeked damsel, who was his sole domestic, 
bring us a bottle of his ‘‘ quadrimum ”—repeating 
from Horace at the same time, ‘“ Deprome quadri- 
mum sabina, O Thaliarche, merum diota.” This 
. quadrimum” was excellent ale of his own brew- 
ing, of which he told us he had always an 
amphora four years old for the use of himself and friends. 
In the course of our conversation, which was interlarded 
with scraps of Latin, we understood that this facetious 
ope was a schoolmaster, whose income being small, 
© was fain to keep a glass of liquor for the enter- 
tainment of passengers, by which he made both ends of 


the year meet. ‘‘I am this day,” said he, “‘the happiest 
old fellow in his Majesty’s dominions. My wife, rest her 
soul, is in heaven. My daughter is to be married next 
week ; but the two chief pleasures of my life are these 
pointing to the bottle and a large edition of Horace that 
ay on the table). I am old, ’tis true—what then? The 
more reason I should enjoy the small share of life that 
remains, as my friend Flaccus advises :— ‘Tu ne quesieris 
— nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi finem dii dederint.— 

arpe diem quam minimum credula postero.’” As he 
was very inquisitive about our affairs, we made no scruple 
of acquainting him with our situation; which when he 
had learned, he enriched us with advices how to behave 
in the world, telling us he was no stranger to the deceits 
of mankind. In the meantime, he ordered his daughter 
to lay a fowl to the fire for supper, for he was resolved 
this night to regale his friends ‘‘permittens divis 
cetera.” While our entertainment was preparing, our 
host recounted the adventures of his own life; which, 
as they contain nothing remarkable, I forbear to 
rehearse. When we had fared sumptuously and drank 
several bottles of his ‘‘quadrimum,” I expressed a desire 
of going to rest, which was with some diffculty complied 
with, and after he had informed us that we should over 
take the waggon by noon next day, and that there was 
room enough in it for half-a-dozen, for there were only 
four passengers as Yap in that conveyance. fore my 
comrade and I fell asleep, we had some conversation 
about the good humour of our landlord, which gave Strap 
such an idea of his benevolence that he positively 
believed we should pay nothing for our board and 
entertainment. ‘Don’t you observe (said he) that 
he has conceived a particular affection for us— 
nay, even treated us at supper with extraordinary 
fare, which, to be s we should not of 
ourselves have called for?” I was partly of Strap’s 
opinion ; but the experience I had of the world made me 
suspend my belief till the morning, when, getting up 
betimes, we breakfasted with our host and his daughter 
on hasty pudding and ale, and desired to know what we 
had to pay. ‘“ Biddy will let you know, gentlemen,” said 
he, “‘for I never mind these matters. Money matters 
are beneath the concern of one who lives upon the 
Horatian plan. ‘Crescentem sequitur cura uniam.’ ” 
Meanwhile, Biddy having consulted a slate that hung in 
the corner, told us our reckoning came to 8s. 7d. 
**Eight shillings and sevenpence!” cried Strap; ‘’tis 
impossible—you must be mistaken, young woman.” 
“Heckon again, child,” says her father, very deliberately, 
** perhaps you have miscounted.” ‘‘No, indeed, father,” 
she replied, ‘‘I know my business better.” I could con- 
tain my indignation no longer, but said it was an uncon- 
scionable bill, and demanded to know the particulars; 
upon which the old man got up, muttering, ‘“‘ Aye, aye, 
let us see the particulars, that’s but reasonable.” And 
taking pen, ink, and paper, wrote the following items :— 

s. d. 
To bread and beer 
To a fowl and sausag 


7 


As he had not the appearance of a common publican, and 
had raised a sort of veneration in me by his demeanour 
the preceding night, it was not in my power to upbraid 
him as he deserved ; therefore I contented myself with 
saying I was sure he did not learn to be an extortioner 
from Horace. He answered I was but a young man, and 
did not know the world, or I would not tax him with ex- 
tortion, whose only aim was to live ‘‘contentus parvo,” 
and keep off ‘‘ importuna pauperies.” My fellow-traveller 
could not so easily put up with this imposition ; but swore 
he should either take one-third of the money or go with- 
out. While we were enaged in this dispute I perceived 
the daughter go out, and, conjecturing the occasion, im- 
mediately paid the exorbitant demand, which was no 
sooner done than Biddy entered with two stout fellows, 
who came in on pretence of taking their morning draught, 
but in reality to frighten us into compliance. Just as we 
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departed, Strap, who was half distracted on account of 
this expense, went up to the schoolmaster, and, grinning in 
his face, pronounced with t emphasis, ‘‘ Semperaverus 
eget.” To which the oolenh suplied, with a malicious 
grin, “‘ Animum rege, qui nisi paret, imperat.” 

In the course of the narrative, this amusing incident 
occurs at an early stage of the progress of the two friends 
to London, the date of which is mentioned a little before 
as 1739. We know that, about two years previous to this, 
Smollett was thrown on his own resources by the death 
of his grandfather, and that he quitted Glasgow for 
London about the time mentioned, in his nineteenth 
year, with a manuscript tragedy in his pocket, a small 
sum of money, and a great number of letters of introduc- 
tion, most of which latter he found, when he reached the 
great modern Babel, to be of very little use. At that 
period the main London road passed through West Auck- 
land, at which village stage waggons, the vehicles that 
Roderick Random and his travelling companion were in 
quest of, used then to be furnished to the metropolis. 
West Auckland is distant about thirty miles from 
Newcastle, which the adventurers are represented 
as having left on the third day preceding. Now, at 
the period indicated, there lived in West Auckland a 
worthy man named Richard Cooper, who sustained the 
united characters, not often conjoined, of the pedagogue 
and puolican of the village. He was represented by 
those who still remembered him sixty or seventy years 
ago as a venerable-looking man, with long grey hair, in- 
terlarding his discourse with scraps of Latin on all occa- 
sions, and extolling the merits of his strong October, as 
good, according to his own account, as any that ever 
was brewed in Lichfield. He had, moreover, a “‘ neat 
paved kitchen,” and a pretty daughter, who attended to 
his guests while he himself was engaged in the duties of 
his more learned occupation. This accords exactly 
with the description of Roderick’s host, and, to com- 
plete the correspondence, the worthy old gentleman, 
it is stated, with all his admiration of the 
Horatian philosophy, had a sharp eye for the 
more grovelling interests of the world. His 
quadrimum, the strength and age of which he 
continually boasted of, was declared by those who had 
tasted it to have been none of the strongest, and often 
not two months old, instead of four years. In buying 
eggs, Mr. Cooper affected a peculiar delicacy of 
taste, preferring, he said, those of a particular shape. 
Under this pretext he obtained the choice of the 
basket, and did not fail to secure the largest. Another 
example may be given of his adroitness in turning 
every occurrence to his own advantage. To play him a 
trick, a live goose had been thrown down the chimney 
into his school-room during the night. On his entering 
with his boys in the morning, far from being discomposed 
by the presence of the sooty intruder, he instantly de- 
clared it a most welcome God-send, whipped out his 
pen-knife, nicked it on the back of the head, and sent it 


home to be dressed for his dinner. By the register of his 
burial in the churchyard of St. Helen’s, Auckland, it 
appears that Cooper died eighteen years after the 
publication of ‘Roderick Random,” and twenty-seven 
years after Smollett’s journey to London. He is said to 
have lived to an advanced age, having had a good con- 
stitution to begin with. There is, therefore, no difficulty 
as to dates, and, for any minor discrepancies, of which 
there are one or two, we are to bear in mind that 
Smollett himself, in his preface to the novel, declares 
that, though the incidents in it are all true in the main, 
the circumstances are altered and disguised to avoid 
personal satire. On the whole, then, the probability is 
that the precise locality of this laughable adventure was 
the village of West Auckland, and that Master Cooper 
was Smollett’s host. 


But before reaching West Auckland, Roderick met 
with an adventure in Newcastle-on-Tyne. It was here 
he fell in with his old acquaintance, Hugh Strap. How 
this came about is thus related in the novel :— 


The ostler of the inn at which we put up, understand 
ing that [ was bound for London, advised me to take my 
passage in a collier, which would be both cheap and ex- 
peditious, and withal much easier than to walk upwards 
of three hundred miles through deep roads in the winter 
time, a journey which he believed I had not strength 
enough to perform. I was almost persuaded to 
take his advice, when one day, stepping into 
a barber’s shop to be shaved, the young man, 
while he lathered my _ face, accosted me _ thus: 
““T presume you are a Scotchman.” I answered in 
the affirmative. ‘‘ Pray,” continued he, ‘from what 
part of Scotland?” I no souner told him than he dis- 
covered great emotion, and, not confining his operation 
to my chin and upper lip, besmeared my whole face with 
great agitation. I was so offended at this profusion that 
I asked him what the d——1 he meant by using me so? 
He begged pardon, telling me his joy at meeting with a 
fellow-countryman occasioned some confusion 
in him, and craved my name. But, when I 
declared my name was Random, he _ exclaimed 
in rapture, ‘How, Rory Random?” “The 
same,” I replied, looking at him with astonishment. 
““What!” cried he, ‘‘don’t you know your old 
schoolfellow, Hugh Strap?” At that instant, recol- 
lecting his face, I flew into his arms, and, in the transport 
of my joy, gave him back one-half of the suds he had so 
lavishly bestowed on my countenance ; so that we made a 
very ludicrous appearance, and furnished a great deal of 
mirth for his master and shopmates, who were witnesses 
of this scene. When our mutual caresses were over, I 
sat down again to be shaved ; but the poor fellow’s nerves 
were so discomposed by this unexpected meeting that his 
hand could scarcely hold the razor, with which, neverthe- 
less, he found means to cut me in three places in as many 
strokes. His master, perceiving his disorder, bade 
another supply his place, and after the operation was 
a ~ pm gave Strap leave to pass the rest of the day 
with me. 


The barber’s shop in which Roderick is supposed to 
have encountered his friend Strap is generally associated 
with what is still a barber’s shop in the lower part of 
Pilgrim Street, between Mosley Street and the Low 
Bridge. 


*% 


In the year 1809 was interred in the churchyard of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields the body of one Hew Hewson, who 
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died at the age of 85. He was the original of Hugh Strap, 
in Smollett’s ‘‘ Roderick Random.” Upwards of forty 
years he kept a hairdresser’s shop in St. Martin’s parish ; 
the walls were hung round with Latin quotations, and he 
would frequently point out to his customers and acquaint- 
ances the several scenes in ‘* Roderick Random ” pertain- 
ing to himself, which had their crigin, not in Smollett’s 
inventive fancy, but in truth and reality. The meeting 
jn a barber’s shop at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the subsequent 
mistake at the inn, their arrival together in London, and 
the assistance they experienced from Strap’s friend are all 
facts. The barber left behind an annotated copy of 
“Roderick Random,” showing how far we are indebted 
to the genius of the author, and to what extent the in- 
cidents are founded on reality. 
Wiur4aM Lez, New Benwell. 


Willian Martin, the Antt- 
Newtonian Philosopher, 





ILDERLY men who have passed their lives 

/ on Tyneside must all be more or less fa- 

miliar with that most singular of beings, 

William Martin, commonly called Billy 

Wallsend, who gave himself many titles, 

including the ‘‘National Anti- Newtonian Christian 

Philosopher,” and ‘‘ Philosophical Conqueror of all 
Nations.” 

The key for opening the spiritual meaning of the Bible 
was supposed to have been found by that illustrious 
Swedish visionary, Baron Emanuel Swedenborg. In 
like manner, William Martin believed himself to have 
been specially chosen by God to reveal the hidden 
mysteries of the universe hitherto shrouded in darkness, 
and clearly to prove, as he himself expressed his convic- 
tion, ‘that all colleges throughout the civilised world 
are ignorant of natural causes,” and that ‘‘all our grand 
masters basely teach lies instead of God’s divine 
truth.” One of the publications which he sent forth 
to enlighten mankind, ‘The Thunder Storm of 
Dreadful Forked Lightning, and God’s Judgment against 
all False Teachers, that cause the People to err,” con- 
tained this declaration :—‘‘If the Philosopher (meaning 
himself) cannot prove his case by this small publication, 
he will suffer the British Government to burn him at the 
stake, the same as Bishops Ridley and Latimer, and 
other Christian martyrs that are recorded in history.” 

Martin tells us, in “‘A Short Account of the Philoso- 
pher’s Life,” written by himself, that he was born at the 
Lowhouse, a place in the township of Henshaw, near 
Bardon Mill, in the parish of Haltwhistle, on the 21st of 
June, 1772. When he was about four years old, he was 
carried to Cantyre, in Argyllshire, by his grandparents, 
who were very partial to him, and who were removing to 


that part of the Highlands, on the invitation of the Duke 
of Argyll, with a view ‘‘to show the Highlanders how 
to cultivate the ground.” He remained there till he was 
about nine or ten years of age; and he gives a graphic 
account of how his time was spent on and about his 
grandfather’s farm, not far from which ‘there were 
cliffy rocks with high elevations, which eagles and 
ravens built their nests upon, and were very destruc- 
tive amongst the sheep in the lambing season.” He goes 
on to say :— 


I used to amuse my little mind with climbing the 
mountains and gathering blueberries, which grew in 
great quantities on those mountains; and down in the 
valleys the little burns and becks were well stocked 
with fine trout, which were readily taken by the hand. 
Although young, I was very artful in taking them under 
the stones and brow edges, and groping and finding them 
under cover ; by kittling them they would lie still until I 
got a proper hold of them, so I could soon get a fry of fine 

urn trout, although a very litle boy ; and as most of the 
children in that part talked the Highland language, I was 
at a complete loss, for I could not understand them ; 
which caused me oft to stray by myself, and amuse my 
little mind with curious things. 


He had, moreover, a deal of fighting with the little 
fiery Celts, who had a vile habit of running England 
down, a thing which he could not tolerate. They could 
speak no English, while he could speak no Gaelic; but 
his grandfather’s herd, who understood both languages, 
amused himself habitually by telling lies one to the other, 
and setting them on to fight for the honour of their 
respective countries and nations. They battled with each 
other fiercely like little bantam cocks, yet would be 
friendly again with each other if let alone, like all 
children; and both parties finding out at last the 
trickery of their interpreter, a mutual good understand- 
ing was established. 

William relates some curious stories which he picked 
up in Cantyre about the superstitions of the ignorant 
Highlanders ; and he also gives an interesting account 
of his grandfather Richard Thompson’s open-handed 
hospitality, and of the sincere piety of the household. 
‘* Prayers,” says he, “‘were made to the mighty God 
by all his family and servants twice a day, and for all 
the neighbours who could attend; and the remainder 
of the family,” he adds, “follow the same example to 
this day ; so did my mother as long as she lived; and 
on her death-bed she told her nurse, one of her nieces, 
that waited upon her, in prophetic language, that her 
family’s name would sound from pole to pole.” The 
good woman, moreover, told her nurse, as the latter 
afterwards told Wilham, that ‘she was delighted with 
such heavenly music the night before she died, that she 
was wishful for them all to hear, but she thought proper 
to let them sleep on, and not disturb them, for it 
might be what she heard should be concealed from 
them, as it was heavenly.” William, who was her 
first born, she said she knew ‘“‘had a God-like soul.” 
He was then in Ireland serving in the Northumber- 
land Militia. 
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The philosopher’s father, Fenwick Martin, was a 
tanner by trade, and foreman of an extensive concern 
at the Bridgehouse Yard, a small distance from the 
town of Ayr. He was supposed to be the best swords- 
man in the kingdom, and was not afraid of any man 
as a fencer or a pugilist. He lived in a house at the 
end of the Brig of Doon (Burns’s “‘ Bonnie Doon ”), 
and there William’s brother Richard, afterwards 
Quartermaster-Sergeant in the Guards, was born. 
Being often at Ayr, when he was “little and young,” 
William frequently had the pleasure of seeing the 
celebrated Scotch bard, but, says he, “‘I think I never 
saw him sober to my knowledge.” 

Leaving Scotland about the time of the American 
War, William’s father settled first at Hartley, where 
he kept a public-house, and then removed to New- 
castle, from whence he flitted to the Highside, near 
Hexham, where his brother Jonathan, afterwards so 
widely notorious for having set fire to York Minster 
in a mad fit of religious zeal, first saw the light. The 
family next shifted to the East Land-Ends, at Haydon 
Bridge, where John, the celebrated historical painter, 
was born. 

In 1795, our philosopher joined the Northumberland 
Regiment of Militia, under the command of Colonel Reed. 
When encamped at Hendon, near Sunderland, some of 
the officers hearing that he was a noted swordsman, got 
him to teach them swordsmanship, which offended a 
grenadier sergeant of the name of Alexander McGregor, 
a teacher of the scieuce of fence, who challenged him to a 
trial of skill. They met on Sunderland Moor, accom- 
panied by many of the grenadiers, and the celebrated 
pugilist, William Buteland, when the Highlander got the 
worst of it, having been cut twelve times without 
succeeding in inflicting a single scratch on the North- 
umbrian champion. Nor was this the only piece of 
swordplay in which Martin came off victorious. He also 
bore off the palm in several leaping matches. But time 
as well as room would fail us were we to try to parti- 
cularise all his athletic feats. 

On the regiment being disbanded in 1802, he went home 
to Haydon Bridge, and from thence to Howdon Dock, 
where he wrought at the ropery as a rope-maker. In 
1805, he got a patent for some new kind of shoes, we are 
not told of what make or stuff; and he also began to 
study perpetual motion, which, if we may believe his own 
account, he discovered “‘as the result of thirty-seven 
different inventions,” proving ‘‘all philosophers im- 
postors, and false men, and deceivers of mankind”; 
unfortunately we do not know in what way. All we are 
informed of is, that he ‘‘discovered it on the 4th of 
January, 1807, as known to the gentlemen of Newcastle, 
and Mr. Turner also.” 

One day, when at Percy Main Colliery, in company 
with his brothers John and Richard, he saw the 
banksman conducting a corf full of coals from the pit 


mouth to the screen, when he observed :—“‘ Look at that 
poor horse, whose exertion so far exceeds his natural 
strength, that it must soon wear him out, and render him 
incapable of working at all. I can easily contrive a 
method by which the banksman himself shall be able to 
do it, with more ease than it is done with the assistance 
of the horse.” ‘‘In what manner?” asked they ; and the 
answer was :—‘‘I would raise the pit mouth, so as to 
form a hardly discernible descent to the screen, and then 
lay a cast metal railroad from thence, one to the other, 
for a rolley to run upon, which, when it received the full 
corf, would, by a sudden push from the banksman, reach 
the screen of itself, and might be sent back again, when 
emptied, with very little exertion indeed.” John made 
a sketch on the spot, and afterwards drew a regular plan, 
according to what William had suggested ; and this plan, 
he says, was stolen from his lodgings, and taken to a 
viewer named Bedlington, who got it erected at Benwell 
Colliery, from which the invention spread all over the 
country, previous to the year 1814. 

While still at Howdon Dock, in 1806, Martin was 
informed one day that thirty-two men had lost their lives 
that morning in Hebburn Pit; and they were pleased to 
observe at the same time that, as he was a great inventor, 
they wished he would discover some more efficacious 
method of ventilating coal-pits than the mode then used. 


_ He told them he hoped to be able, before that time next 


day, to strike out some new method of rendering such 
fatal disasters of much more rare occurrence than hereto- 
fore. The method which he proposed was on the 
principle of a winding machine, but on a much larger 
scale—the fans to be wrought by a spear and crank from 
the steam engine, conveyed by a drift to the downcast, 
which, when put in motion, would send the air down 
the pit in large quantities. This plan was, two 
or three days after the accident, communicated to Mr. 
Charles Brandling, M.P., of Gosforth House, who 
observed that it appeared to him to be the very thing, 
and wondered at a scheme so simple, and, as he believed, 
so likely to prove efficacious, should not have occurred to 
any of the colliery viewers, whose more immediate 
business it was to turn their thought to things of that 
nature. ‘And in that,” says William, “Squire Brand- 
ling was wrong; for a man may serve his time to be a 
viewer, but he cannot serve his time to be a man of 
genius.” Both his idea of the fan ventilators and that 
of taking the corf to the screen without horses were, 
according to his own account, stolen from the unlucky 
inventor without acknowledgment. And so, he tell us, 
was his safety lamp, which he avers was a much 
better one than either George Stephenson’s or Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s. 

Other discoveries were made to William in dreams 
and visions of the night; but none of them brought 
him in very much in the shape of current coin. He 
exhibited his perpetual motion, the Eureka, in 1822, 
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jin London, where it was purchased by a wealthy 
virtuoso, in whose possession it is said to have re- 
mained moving down till the day the autobiography 
was written, its motive power being a strong current 
of air. This piece of mechanism, says its inventor, 
“is a complete exposure of the superlative ignorance 
of Sir Isaac Newton and his credulous and un- 
initiated followers.” One of Martin’s clever inventions 
was a life-preserver for seamen; another, for curing 
the dry rot in timber; a third, for cutting canals; a 
fourth, for extinguishing fires at sea; a fifth, for a 
suspension bridge, which is said to have furnished the 
architect of the High Level Bridge at Newcastle with 
more than the germ of his idea; a sixth, an im- 
proved velocipede, which he facetiously named the 
Eagle Mail, and on which he rode about the country 
with what was then considered marvellous speed. 
All these inventions, or at least most of them, were 
“stolen from him by unprincipled men.” He did, 
however, obtain, in 1814, a silver medal and ten guineas 
from the Society of Arts for his invention of a spring 
weighing machine, with circular dial and index. 

Some time after William left the Northumberland 
Regiment of Militia, he married. His wife, who was, 
he says ‘‘an inoffensive woman, and was respected both 
by rich and poor, and a celebrated dressmaker, and had 
upwards of sixty apprentices during the time she was in 
business,” died in her sixtieth year, on the 16th of 
January, 1832. Mrs. Martin was, indeed, a jewel of a 
woman, and she had a love amounting to devotion for 
her eccentric husband, who may be said to have been for 
years mainly fed and clad by the produce of her industri- 
ous needle. So long as she lived he had always a com- 
fortable home. And when, on her deathbed, Mrs. Ellen 
Neil, the wife of the Presbyterian minister of Wallsend, 
went in to minister to her in her last moments, the only 
concern she felt was who would take care of William, for 
she knew he could not take care of himself, clever as he 
was. For some time after her decease the poor widower 
lived in his house alone ; and, finding some difficulty in 
commissariat and cooking matters, he made fain to sub- 
sist on boiled horse beans seasoned with salt, which he 
alleged contained all the elements of healthy nutriment 
for human beings. 

Two years previous to losing his partner, Martin under- 
took a lecturing tour throughout England, from which he 
returned jubilant and triumphant, bringing with him 
what purported to be grand testimonials and singular 
tokens of marked appreciation from numbers of wag- 
gishly-inclined gentlemen. He printed his lucubrations 
on all sorts of subjects in great abundance, not only in 
prose, but also in verse, those purporting to be poetical 
being perhaps the more highly flavoured, and certainly 
the more amusing. Here is a specimen :— 


The Lady Faversham, a bark of thirty keels, sunk in 
Shields harbour, did much annoy ; 


The Martinian invention gave her the grand lift, the 
people, well pleased, shouted for joy ; 

Glover, the diseased potato quack doctor, of his modern 
people have of him their doubts ; 

Writer for a silly doctor in Sunderland, both as daft as 
the calf that eats clouts; 

George Stephenson and Son, mock engineers, and both 
knaves and loons, 

If they do not answer the Philosopher, a proof that he 
has snuffed out their full moons. 


Martin’s eccentricities of costume were not less re- 
markable than his writings. For some years previous 
to his death, his head-dress consisted of the shell of a 
tortoise, mounted with brass; and his breast was 
generally ornamented with a variety of stars and other 
decorations, believed to be the insignia of distinguished 
foreign orders. These are said to have been manufac- 
tured by Quayside clerks and other hoaxers. 

Firmly believing that he had a special mission from 
on high to put the World and the Church in their 
proper position, and conquer all nations by his philo- 
sophy, he never failed to send a copy of each of his 
productions to the most prominent public men in the 
United Kingdom, leaving them, however, to pay the 
postage. Thus, for instance, he sent his “ Railway 
Phenomenon, the Wonder of the World,” to King 
William IV., the Duke of Northumberland, Ear 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Bishop of Durham, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Daniel O’Connell, Joseph Pease, Cuthbert 
Rippon, Matthew Bell, Lord Brougham, J. A. Roebuck, 
Joseph Lamb, the Mayor of Newcastle, and all colleges 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions. It was to let them 
know that—‘‘ From Northumbria’s coast the Christian 
Philosopher had appeared,” ‘“*steering bravely the helm 
of the ship of truth,” to frighten the Newtonians, ‘‘the 
devil’s mad crew,” “‘the wise men of Gotham, the 
foolish jack-dandies,” in whose mouths “a cigaw” was 
often seen. William Martin, he told them, was “‘ coming 
up like a greyhound when the hare is in view.” And 
he added :—‘‘ When I come to the last end of my life, 
I will not say, like Newton, that the great ocean of 
truth lies all undiscovered before me. I am placed by 
my God on the rock of eternal security, by his causing 
me to discover the perpetual motion, as was known to 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland thirty years ago. 
Now all their false works must go to the flames. Every 


“cc 


book that is in the old system, now completely exploded, 
is false, and teaches lies: so they cause the people to err, 
and those that are led by them are destroyed. The 
British Government had better condemn their false 
philosophy to the flames; or their Maker, the every- 
where-present God of Heaven, will condemn their souls 
and bodies to ail eternity where hope cannot come.” 

Like the Caliph Omar, he declared that all colleges 
taught lies, and that their libraries had become 
dangerous, and ought to be destroyed, thus opening a 
clear field to truth. All the priests and collegians, he 
said, were decided enemies of Jehovah’s philosopher, 
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whose pamphlets they would not buy, or even look at, 
when offered to them most respectfully. “It is a 
well-known fact,” said he, “that we have had 
drunken priests, and fiddling priests, and shooting 
priests, and swearing priests, and fishing priests, and 
carding priests, and infidel priests, and hunting 
priests, and fighting priests, and we have had some 
that disputed the Word of God, by turning the 
obscene serpent into a four-footed monkey. We have 
priests that frequent balls and plays, though our 
Saviour and his disciples never set such an example ; 
and we have greedy priests and covetous priests ; 
and we have heard tell of some that frequented houses 
of ill-fame. So we have got them of all sorts. If 
we get the name of a Christian kingdom, let us act 
as such, A _ false pretence of worshipping God 
outwardly, whilst our hearts are far from him, is but 
a mockery. It will do nothing for people going to 
any place of divine worship, without they consider 


The Philosopher’s Charge against Coal-Viewers for 
neglecting the means of saving the poor Pitmen’s 
Lives from 1816 to 1849. p 

Verses on the Burning of York Minster, on the 2nd 
of February, 1829, in two parts. 1 

A rp to the True System of Philosophy, for the 
use of all sound-minded men, to detect impostors ; and 
divinely has made ap a bright sunshiny day. 

The Philosopher's wo Letters to the Queen, Lords, 
and Commons, on the Davy Lamp not being safe, 

A New er Song or Poem Book, called the 
Northumberland rd, or the Downfall of all False 
Philosophy. 


Martin was likewise an amateur engraver, having 
executed the copper-plates to illustrate the life of his 
brother Jonathan, also portraits of himself, views of 
York Cathedral done after the fire, flash bank-notes, 
&e. 

Having written, after his own fashion, upon almost 
every subject, he drew forth attacks from numerous 
anonymous scribblers; but he treated them, for the 
most part, with great contempt, boldly signing himself 
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WILLIAM MARTIN’S HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE. 


that their Maker is everywhere present, and knows 
the hearts and the inward thoughts of all living. 
We may deceive one another, but our God we 
cannot. This is the humble advice of the Christian 
Philosopher, the only one that ever appeared on earth, 
by the will of God, or the perpetual Cause, and who 
will make a clean sweep of all impostors and false 
teachers that cause the people to err.” 

Among the numerous tractates published by William 
Martin we may particularise the following :— 


The Philosopher’s Just Charge against Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, in every nation all over the 
world, for being ignorant and preaching mysteries 
where there are none. 

: l-Viewers in an Uproar, and the Devil’s Destroy- 
ing Angel Exploded. 


**William Martin, Nat. Phil. and Poet,” ‘ William 
Martin, Philosophical Conqueror of all Nations,” and 
so forth. 

A poetaster named Robert May having written a 
wretched lampoon upon him, the eccentric genius replied 
in a copy of verses addressed to “‘Twopenny Cull Bob 
May,” which supplied him with a soubriquet for the term 
of his natural life. This twopenny gentleman had, some 
years before, published a poem on Stockton-on-Tees, 
and put for his motto, on the title page, the following 
verse of his own composing :— 

Ye critics, your mercy extend 
To the bad parts, the worse, and the worst ; 


is poem’s not meant to offend ; 
So pardon production the first. 





ong) 





A wit, seeing it in a bookseller’s window, wrote under- 
neath with his pencil :— 
eed! Agreed! We critics all 
ill pardon what is past ; 
But and pray, of Robert May, 
The First may be the Last. 


Some time about 1849, John Martin kindly invited 
William to his residence in London. There he spent his 
last days in comparative affluence, ‘and there he died on 
the 8th of February, 1851, aged 79. 

A volume of Martin’s tracts has been kindly placed at 
our disposal by Mr. Richard Welford. It is from this 
yolume that our engravings are copied. One of them is a 
fac simile of the philosopher’s portrait of himself ; another 
is an exact reproduction of a plate which purported to 
represent his brother Jonathan’s wonderful escapes at 


sea ; a third is the figure of a lion which adorned many 
of his productions ; and the fourth is a picture of his 
design for a high level bridge over the Tyne. 


Aunaryt in Neweastle. 





® ave) ITTLE more than a century has elapsed since 
OOM! the balloon, the invention of two brothers, 
c Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, papermakers 
at Annonay, in France, was first made serviceable for 
- bearing men and animals aloft. This was shown to be a 
possibility by sending up, in the first place, from the 
Royal Gardens at Versailles, a sheep, a cock, and a duck, 
placed in an ozier Ddasket, attached as a car to a balloon 
that had been inflated with heated air. 


These first aerial voyagers having reached the ground 
again in safety, the next step was for the aéronaut to 
ascend himself, and the first who ventured to do so was 
another Frenchman, Pilétres des Roziers, who made his 
pioneer voyage through the air on the 2lst November, 
1783, in company with the Marquis d’Arlandes. On the 
first of the following month Professor Charles, a young 
Parisian, ascended to the height of 9,970 feet (close upon 
two miles) from the Tuileries Gardens, in a balloon filled 
with hydrogen gas, then called inflammable air, which 
had been substituted for Montgolfier’s more dangerous 
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plan of inflating the balloon by means of fire—a plan that 
shortly became obsolete, but not before the first aéronaut, 
Pilatre des Roziers, fell a victim to a blind devotion 
to his art, in company with a young natural philosopher 
named Romain, the machine in which they had ascended 
from Boulogne having caught fire, and fallen to the earth 
with frightful rapidity, so that the ill-fated adventurers 
actually perished near the spot whence they had risen 
only a few minutes before. 

The successful voyages that had been previously made, 
however, excited great public interest, and it began to be 
hoped that travelling through the air might sooner or 
later become as common, and as safe also, as voyaging 
across the sea. Aéronautics were adopted as a profes- 
sion by several ingenious men, amoug whom Lunardi, 
Blanchard, and Garnerin, all foreigners, achieved the 
greatest reputation. Lunardi was the first who made the 
ascent in England, at Moorfields, London. He visited 
the chief towns in Great Britain in 1785-6, and wherever 
he went the inhabitants flocked in crowds to enjoy the 
novel spectacle. Acute milliners took advantage of his 
popularity to invent a kind of bonnet bearing his name, 
which Burns, in one of his raciest poems, speaks of as 
** Miss’s fine Lunardi.” 

On Tuesday, the 19th September, 1786, he made ‘pre- 
parations to ascend from the Spital, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
When the balloon was about two-thirds full, in order to 
accelerate the process of inflation, a quantity of some 
acid, probably oil of vitriol, was added to the ingredients 
by means of which the machine was being filled. This 
caused a considerable effervescence, and Lunardi, with a 
view to ascertain its forcce, drew the plug from the fun- 
nel, which let out a quantity of gas. The sudden noise 
thus made alarmed several gentlemen who were holding 
the balloon down, so that they rushed from their stations, 
seized with panic. One side of the balloon being, through 
this mishap, totally deserted, its strong power of ascen- 
sion lacerated the neck at the place where it joined on to 
the barrel in which the gas was being generated. The 
gas thereupon began to escape ina much greater quantity, 
with a deal of noise, and the alarm at once became 
general, in spite of Lunardi’s assurances that there was 
no real danger if those who held the ropes would only 
keep their hold. 

It was natural, under such circumstances, that no at- 
tention should be paid to the aéronaut’s most earnest 
entreaties. In a few seconds the balloon was liberated, 
and it immediately disengaged itself from the barrel, and 
rose with great rapidity. One of the ropes, which was 
fastened to the crown of the balloon for the purpose of 
assisting Lunardi when he wished to make his descent, 
had been held during the operation of filling by Mr. 
Ralph Heron, a gentleman about twenty-two years of 
age, son of Mr. Heron, Under-Sheriff for Northumber- 
land. Mr. Heron had unhappily coiled the rope round 
his hand and arm, and the consequence was he could not 
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disengage himself when the other gentlemen fled. So he 
was carried up to an immense height, higher than St. 
Nicholas’ steeple, and his weight having turned the bal- 
loon, and torn off the crown, and the netting along with 
it, he fell into a garden adjoining, amidst the groans and 
exclamations of thousands of spectators. The ground he 
had fallen upon was very soft, and it was at first hoped 
that he might survive his misfortune. He spoke for some 
time to his parents and to the surgeons who came to 
assist him, but died about an hour and a half after the 
fall. 

Lunardi, who was staying at the King’s Arms, Broad 
Chare, lost no time in issuing the following handbill :— 
“*Mr. Lunardi is deeply afflicted for the melancholy acci. 
dent that attended his endeavours to gratify the curiosity 
of the public with the ascension of his balloon; and is 
only to be consoled by the reflection of its having been 
occasioned by circumstances which it was not in his 
power to prevent. It remains for him to yield his own 
wish to fulfil the expectation of the town, to the feelings 
of a parent, wounded by the loss of a most amiable son, 
ind to forbear a repetition in this town, which, without 
fault on his part, has been fatal to the peace of a 
respectable family. The unvaried success of his former 
exhibitions, though the remembrance of it now serves but 
to embitter his grief, will, he hopes, rescue him, in the 
eyes of a just and generous people, from any imputation 
injurious to his honour.” 

The Newcastle Chronicle of September 23, 1786, gave 
a full account of the affair, and proved that Mr. Lunardi 
was not at fault for the accident to Mr. Heron. The 
following week, September 30, the Chronicle was highly 
indignant with the London papers on account of the 
garbled description they published of the affair. It ap- 
pears that these papers averred that Mr. Lunardi was 
obliged to escape from the enraged populace, who ac- 
counted him entirely to blame for the disaster. The 
Chronicle, however, stated that he not only did not run 
away, but that he was then (nearly a fortnight after the 
accident) still in the town. 


Farthing Pants, 





HE Whittle Dene Water Company was first 

; established in Newcastle in 1846. Previous 
ieees} to this, the most of the better sort of 
houses in the town had pumps or wells in the rear of their 
premises ; but the poorer class of the inhabitants had to 
carry all the water they used from the various pants in 
the town. Besides the numerous public pants, which, of 
course, were free and open to all, there were, in the more 
populous districts of the town, sources of supply called 
“farthing pants,” each being under the management 
of an old woman, who sat in a sort of watch or sentry 
box, armed with an enormous key, with which she 


turned on the water, and which ponderous key she 
always carried away when she went off duty. The 
sum of one farthing was charged for a “skee]” 
full of water, a skeel being a sort of tub with one 
handle, which was always carried on the head, being 
placed upon a “‘ weeze,” or cushion, so as to keep off the 
pressure, and, as the vessel held six or eight gallons, the 
weight was no trifle. 

People now-a-days can hardly conceive the trouble and 
labour spent in obtaining a few gallons of pure water at 
this time. When a little lad, I have often made one of a 
crowd of women and children, patiently sitting round one 
of the public pants, waiting their “turn,” the spout 
meanwhile running like a thread, at the rate, perhaps, of 
a gallon in ten minutes. All sorts of cunning dodges 
used tobe tried to get a supply out of turn. Appeals, 
too, were often made to the sympathy and good nature 
of the crowd, such as :—‘‘ Aa ha’e ma man’s dinner te get 
reddy. It’s varry neer twelve o’clock. Aa divvent 
knaa whaat tede. Thor’ll be a bonny gam if he cums in 
and aa’s oot.” A more successful plaint was, ‘‘ Aa’ve 
left the bairn iv th’ creddle, and nebody iv th’ hoose 
beside it.” This seldom failed of effect. One woman 
after another expressing her willingness to give up her 
“torn,” the complainer would get her supply, and hurry 
off to the bairn. But there were many disputes, leading 
to much bad language, and not unfrequently to the waste 


- of the water which so much time and trouble had been 


spent to get. Any impudent attempt to take advan- 
tage was promptly resisted by the crowd, and I have 
often seen a woman deluged with the water that it had 
taken twenty minutes to gather. 

Before the Whittle Dene Water Company began 
business the town was supplied by the Newcastle 
Joint-Stock Water Company. Its sources of supply 
were :—Carr’s Hill, Coxlodge, Town Moor, private wells, 
and theriver Tyne. The company had 32 pants, which 
supplied water to the public at the rate of a farthing 
a ‘skeel.” The Corporation had also twenty public 
pants, which were free and open to all comers. Now, 
in 1845 there were 15,000 houses in Newcastle, but out of 
this number only 1,350 had the water laid on to them, the 
rent being from 18s. to 30s. per house, exclusive of closets, 
&c. That now despised coin, the farthing, I believe, 
has almost dropped out of circulation, but forty years 
ago it was in general currency. The old ladies who 
attended to the pants sat in watch-boxes, and in cold 
weather were always dressed in long, thick, warm over- 
coats, reaching down to their heels. They were not 
easily induced to give credit, the old lady who at- 
tended the pant on the New Road, at all events, 
being very particular. When urged by some poor 
woman, who was literally without a farthing in the 
world, she would exclaim, ‘‘ Aa durna, hinny. They're 
varry partiklor at the offis, varry partiklor.” When 
@ suspicious-looking coin was offered to her, she would 
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often reject it with the same words, “They’re varry 
partiklor at the offis. Aa dinna think it’s a good yen.” 
She seemed to hold the ‘“‘office” in awe and dread, 
which was not without effect upon her customers. 
Wittram Wattace, Newcastle. 


The Grey flan of Bellister. 


OST of our old Border fortresses and fortalices— 
castles, towers, peels, and bastle-houses—had 
the reputation of being haunted in the good 

old times. The old Castle of Bellister, on the south bank 
of the Tyne, about a mile from Haltwhistle, was one of 
these haunted baronial buildings.* It consists at present 
of arude and crumbling mass of ruins, which was over- 
shadowed, when Hodgson wrote, by an enormous syca- 
more. It seems to have been a huge, irregular structure, 
occupying a high artificial mound, and surrounded by a 
broad fosse. Hutchinson, who visited it in 1776, speaks of 
itas “‘aragged and confused pile of mouldering walls, 
without any ornament or beauty, and rendered more 
gloomy by the branches of large oaks, which have sur- 
mounted the building, and shade the greater part of its 
remains.” Down to Queen Elizabeth’s time it was the 
seat of a younger branch of the Blenkinsopps of Blen- 
kinsopp Castle, entitled to the distitinction of baron by 
courtesy ; and it is presumable that it was during their 
ownership that the tragedy was enacted which converted 
it ever after into a haunted house. 

The tradition runs that, many centuries ago, when the 
castle stood in its then impregnable strength, and its lord 
was the proud owner of all the fertile fields round about, 
one stormy afternoon, when darkness was fast setting in, 
the porter at the gate was addressed by a wandering min- 
strel—an aged grey-haired man—who sought shelter for 
the night. The baron readily gave the poor wayfarer 
leave to stay, and, moreover, directed him to be brought 
into the hall, where supper was being set out. After this 
meal had been dispatched and the tables cleared, there 
were flagons of nut-brown ale to be drained. The min- 
strel was of course called upon to enliven this good cheer 
still further with a touch of his musical instrument and a 
specimen of his poetic powers. He did so, and was rap- 
turously applauded. These were the days when, whether 
in cot or castle, the time hung heavily on people’s hands, 
in the long fore-supper times in winter, and when there 
was nothing for it, after supper, till bed-time, but to 
drink potations pottle-deep, and listen to quaint old tales 
and ballads that would now be considered of insufferable 
length, such as “The Life and Age of Man”—a lugubri- 
ous chant consisting of an untold number of verses, of 
which no man living ever heard the last. 








* Our drawing of the castle is taken from the sketch book of a 
local antiquary, Mr. Robert Blair, to whom we have been indebted 
for many courtesies. 


But the baron of Bellister, though fond enough of the 
harp and its accompaniment, was a person of a rather 
suspicious temperament. And so, while the minstrel 
was running his fingers deftly across the strings of the 
harp, and singing, in a voice somewhat broken by age, 
yet still not badly attuned, the most spirit-stirring songs 
he knew, to finish off with the usual ‘ unpremeditated 
lay” in praise of his hospitable entertainer, the baron 
sat knitting his brows, for a dark thought had entered his 
mind. Might not this stranger, who had arrived at such 
an untimely hour, and who had an eye in his head as 
keen as a hawk’s, be a secret spy, sent to ferret out dan- 
gerous secrets by a neighbouring baron with whom he 
had long been at feud, and who, he hesitated not to 
believe, would have no sort of scruple to employ the 
basest means to work woe to him and his? The longer 
he sat, and the more he thought of it, the more strong 
and deep his suspicions grew. Every movement the 
minstrel made only served to confirm them; and the 
thread-bare phrases of exaggerated laudation, of 
which the baron and his ancient and honourable 
house. were made the subject, instead of gratifying his 
vanity, excited his contempt. Distrust was soon visible 
in his countenance, and the minstrel was among the first 
to mark it. 

After the usual signal for withdrawal had been given, 
and the company had retired, the baron continued to pace 
the room, filled with perplexing anxieties. At length, 
having worked himself up into a hot passion, he sum- 
moned his attendants, and directed them to bring the 
harper into his presence. They went accordingly to the 
bedchamber which had been assigned to him for the 
night, but found that it was empty. By some means or 
other he had contrived to escape, though how he had 
managed to do so unobserved wasa mystery. Either he 
had augured mischief to himself from the baron’s dark 
looks, or he was conscious that the guilty errand on which 
he had been sent was detected, and that he would suffer 
for it ; at any rate, he had fled. 

The bloodhounds were ordered out, and instant pursuit 
after the fugitive commenced, headed by the baron. The 
dogs soon got upon the man’s track, and had not far to 
run before they came up with him, hard by a clump of 
willow trees near the banks of the Tyne. They rushed 
upon him, seized him, and pulled him down ; and ere the 
foremost of the pursuing party could reach the spot they 
had torn him to pieces. 

Whether the baron’s suspicions had been well-founded, 
or whether they had been engendered solely by his own 
morbid imagination, no mortal could ever tell. But re- 
morse for the barbarous outrage seized on its unhappy 
perpetrator, who never had a single day’s peace of mind 
after that. Wherever he went, he was never alone. The 
grey-haired old minstrel, horrible in his disfigurement, 
was his close companion. His own shadow was much 
more fitful in its attendance on him, for it went and came 
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with the light. But the wretch he had been the means 
of brutally murdering followed or preceded him every- 
where, by night and by day, at home and abroad, when 
it was pitch dark or when it was broad sunshine. It was 
like the realisation of Virgil’s loathly legend of the tyrant 
Mezentius, who chained the dead to the living. The 
goblin, moreover, was most dreadful when it could not be 
seen—when its cold, unnerving presence only was felt, 
when it stalked behind the baron’s back, and when- 
ever he turned, like a stag at bay, to face it and 
brave it out, turned as he turned, and was still behind, 
grinning, as he shudderingly fancied, with its ghastly 
white teeth. 

At length the baron “slept with his fathers,” and by- 
and-by his race became extinct. The castle and grounds 
passed into other hands, innocent of the minstrel’s blood. 


—— 
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Nevertheless, the goblin still} haunted the place. Some- 
times it made its appearance harmlessly to one or other 
of the inmates of the castle when going to or coming from 
the neighbouring ferry or ford; at other times it was 
seen stalking round the old building, with an aspect more 
terrific and threatening than usual; and then it always 
betokened impending misfortune or death to one of the 
family, in this resembling the Irish banshee. 

Its last appearance on record was about the close of the 
last century, long after the castle had fallen into utter 
ruin. The Grey Man, as he was called, is said to have 
then appeared, in the evening twilight, to a youth 
who was on his way to afarm house near. The tale was 
told by the late Mr. William Pattinson, of Sunderland, 
in Richardson’s ‘‘ Local Historian’s Table Book,” where 
it may still be read by the curious in these matters. 
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The Hell Kettles, 





Richinond, of Stockton, records, under the 

year 1789, that Dinsdale Spa ‘‘ was acci- 

dentally discovered in searching for coal. 
After boring through red rock and whinstone to the 
depth of 24 yards, the spring burst ferth with a strong 
sulphureous smell.” An annalist of the twelfth century 
informs us of the formation of the Hell Kettles, a mile or 
two away from Dinsdale, by a convulsion of the earth ; 
and is there any good reason for rejecting the ancient 
record? At the time when the phenomenon occurred 
which is said to have given rise to the Hell Kettles, there 
lived in England a competent chronicler of the event. 
Roger of Howden (0: Hovenden), in East Yorkshire, was 
one of the clerks or secretaries of Henry II., the 
builder of the Norman Keep of Newcastle. A member 
of the Royal Household, he passed many years of his life 
at Court; and in the retirement of age he wrote the 


annals of his native land, ending with the year 1201. 
There we have an account of a convulsion of the earth 
occurring when the year 1178 was passing into 1179. 
“Infra illud Natale Domine in Anglia,” writes the 
patient historian ‘“‘apud Oxenhale, in territorio de Der- 
lington, elevavit se terra in altum, ad similitudenum pro- 
cere turris, et ita remansit ab hora diei nona immobilis 
usque ad vesperam, et tunc cecidit cum tam horribili 
strepitu, quot terruit omnes, et absorbuit eam tellus, et 
fecit ibidem puteum profundissimum, qui est ibi in testi- 
monium rei usque in hodiernum diem.” 

Here is our earliest account of the earthquake occurring 
on the Tees when Henry and his Court were keeping 
Christmas at Winchester. The earth rose on high at 
Oxenhale, in the district of Darlington, in the likeness of 
a lofty tower, and so remained from nine in the morning 
till evening, when it sunk down with a horrible noise, to 
the terror of all who heard it ; and, being swallowed up, 
it left behind it a deep pit, remaining to the day of 


Roger’s record in testimony of the fact. Such is the cir- 
cumstantial relation of the time ; not, perchance, strictly 
accurate or perfect in its details, but containing nothing 
that should deprive the narrative of belief, or set us on 
adventurous enterprises to disprove the story. 

Variously the tale has been told since Roger Howden’s 
day. It appears, among other quarters, in what is 
known as ‘Brompton’s Chronicle.” Brompton was 
Abbot of Jervaulx. In his time. as in ours, men were 
fond of books. They liked to read of accidents by flood 
and field, of incidents in war and peace. Books were 
copied and chronicles compiled for convents. Monks and 
nuns had libraries to go to, not in print, but in manu- 
script ; and in the earlier part of the fourteenth century 
Abbot Brompton had his Chronicle provided for the 
community over which he presided. There the brethren 
would read how, at Christmas, 1178-79, a wonderful matter 
fell out at Oxenhale, which is reprinted in an English 
dress from the ancient Latin scroll, in Richmond’s 
** Local Records of Stockton and Neighbourhood,” and in 
many another modern volume :—‘‘In the land of Lord 
Hughe, Bishop of Duresme, the ground rose up to such a 


height that it was equal to the tops of the highest hills, 
and higher than the towers and spires of the churches ; 
and so remained at that height from nine in the morning 
till sunset. But, at the setting sun, the earth fell in with 
a horrid crash, and all who saw that strange mound, and 
heard its fall, were so amazed that for very fear many 
died, for the earth swallowed up that mound, and where 
it stood was a deep pool.” Here the upraised pillar of 
earth is made, not only to surpass the spires of neigh- 
bouring churches, but to rival the highest hills ; and in 
passing away it terrifies astonished spectators out of their 
lives. The simplicity of the earlier historian is sacrificed 
by his “‘ sensational” follower, no doubt to the greater 
excitement and entertainment of the secluded inmates of 
Jervaulx. 

In the Life of Henry II., Lord Lyttelten, quoting 
Camden where the Chronicle is introduced, remarks :— 
‘*Camden supposes these deep pits in a field near Darling- 
ton, which in his time the common people called Hell 
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Kettles, to be the remains of this very extraordinary rising 
and sinking of the earth ; but in the account above given 
only one pit is mentioned, and naturally the falling in of 
a heap of soil so raised would form but one. This hill pro- 
bably was puffed up by subterranean fires. But what has 
filled up the chasm caused by its sinking, or divided it 
into separate cavities, it is not easy to say.” 

When Cuthbert Tunstall, the Bishop of Durham, held 
the see among the clouds and shadows that hovered round 
about him in the reign of Edward VI., there passed out 
of life the earliest of our English antiquarian authors, 
John Leland. In the pursuit of the knowledge which he 
loved, this chaplain of Henry VIII. travelled over Eng- 
land, from North to South, the king giving him a com- 
mission for the inspection of records, and thus facilitating 
the purpose which took him abroad. In his quaint way 
he gives one of the paragraphs of his ‘Itinerary ” to the 
Hell Kettles :—‘‘Mr. Doctor Bellasis told me that a 
dukke markid after the fascion of dukkes of the bishop- 
rike of Duresme, was put into one of the pooles caullid 
Hel Ketelles betwixt Darlington and Tese bank, and 
after was found at [Crofte] bridge upon Tese, therby wher 
Gervalx [Clervaux] duellith, and that be [by] it the 
people had a certain conjecture that there was specus 
subterr. betwixt the ii. places.” 

Leland’s informant, Anthony Bellasis, was a grave and 
weighty man in his day, a D.C.L., Master in Chancery, 
and a member of that great State Cabinet of the day, the 
Council of the North, over which some powerful noble- 
man was wont by the sovereign’s appointment to preside. 
The Rev. William Harrison, whose Description and 
History may be found in Hollinshed’s Chronicles, makes 
use of Leland’s ‘“‘duck” when discoursing ‘‘Of the Mar- 
Having alluded to many wondrous 
stories of our island, he comes to the Hell Kettles. 


vels of England.” 


His orthography we shall modernize. He says :—‘* What 
the foolish people dream of the Hell Kettles, it is not 
worthy the rehearsal; yet to the end the lewd [ignorant, 
unlearned] opinion conceived of them may grow into 
contempt, I will say thus much also of these pits. 
There are certain pits, or rather three little pools, a mile 
from Darlington, and a quarter of a mile distant from the 
Tees banks, which the people call the Kettles of Hell, or 
the Devil’s Kettles, as if he should seethe souls of simple 
men and women ‘in them. They add, also, that the 
spirits have oft been heard to cry and yell about them, 
with other like talk, savouring altogether of Pagan infi- 
delity. The truth is, and of this opinion also was Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, late Bishop of Durham, a man of great 
learning and judgment, that the coal mines in these places 
are kindled, or if there be no coals, there may be a mine 
of some other unctuous matter set on fire, which being 
here and there consumed, the earth falleth in, and so doth 
leave pits. Indeed, the water is now and then warm (as 
they say), and, besides that, it is not clear. The people 
suppose them to be a hundred fathoms deep. The biggest 





of them also hath an issue into the Tees, which experience 
hath confirmed ; for Doctor Bellowes, alias Belzis, made 
report how a duck, marked after the fashion of the ducks 
of the bishopric of Durham, was put into the same, 
betwixt Darlington and Tees banks, and afterwards seer 
at a bridge not far from Master Clervaux’s house.” 

Thus does the old historian seek to bring the fancies of 
“the foolish” into disrepute by the no less credulous 
dream of the duck! After Harrison’s ‘ Description” 
came Drayton’s. Michael Drayton dared the remarkable 
task of writing the History of England in poetic verse! 
His “* Polyolbion,” a marvellous work, appeared in the 
reign of James I.; and he, too, had a line for the Hell 
Kettles. Listen to the words which flow from the lips of 
fair Tees under the inspiration of the poet :— 

: . ‘ , Then do I bid adieu 

To Bernard’s battled towers, and seriously pursue 

My course to Neptune’s Court ; but as forthright I run, 
The Skerne, a dainty nymph, saluting Darlington, 
Comes in to give me aid ; and being proud and rank, 
She chanced to look aside, and spyeth, near her bank, 


Three black and horrid pits, which for their boiling heat 
(That from their loathsome brims do breathe a sulphurous 


sweat) 
Hell Kettles rightly called, that with the very sight 
This water nymph, my Skerne, is put in such affright, 
That with unusual speed she on her course doth haste, 
And rashly runs herself into my widened waste. 
Those three Norwich soldiers, “‘a Captain, a Lieuten- 


ant, and an Ancient,” who quitted home for a northern 


_ tour on Monday, August 11, 1634, and have been quoted 


from generation to generation ever since, were not likely 
to neglect the Hell Kettles. They had come abroad in 
search of sights, and did not close their eyes on their 
entrance into the bishopricof Durham. Hasty, however, 
was their inspection; or, at least, brief their record. 
They seem to have done little more than look over their 
shoulders as they rode along. All they have to write 
is the single line—‘‘ The 3 admired deepe pitts called 
Hell Kettles, we left boyling by Darlington.” At which 
town, these soldiers say, with a sort of pang, ‘‘ we were 
entertained with a hideous noise of bag-pipes, ” whose 
skirling notes, we are disposed to imagine, were ringing 
in their ears when they pictured on their pages the “‘ boyl- 
ing” of the Kettles ! 

It was in a later day—in the reign of George I. 
—that the author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” crossed the Tees 
at Croft, with a determination not to be victimised by 
the Kettles. Defoe’s mind was made up not to be taken in 
by the waters that had swallowed up the Bishop’s duck or 
goose. ‘As tothe Hell Kettles,” said he, ‘‘so much 
talked up for a wonder, which are to be seen as we ride 
from the Tees to Darlington, I had already seen so little 
of wonder in such country tales that I was not hastily de- 
luded again. "Tis evident they are nothing but old coal- 
pits filled with water by the river Tees.” Hastily enough 
did Daniel come to his summary conclusion ; not pausing 
to ask himself, or inquire elsewhere, whether the strata 
over which he rode made coal-pits possible. 
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In Gough’s edition of ‘‘Camden’s Britannia” (1789), 
the Hell Kettles come under notice. When the district 
of Darlington is under consideration, we are reminded 
that in the country hereabouts are three pits of sur- 
prising depth, commonly called the Hell Kettles, from 
the water heated in them by the compression of air. 
More sensible persons, with great probability, suppose 
them to have sunk in some earthquake ; for we read in 
the Chronicle of Tinmouth that ‘‘ a.p. 1179, on Christmas 
Day, at Oxenhall, in the territory of Darlington and 
bishopric of Durham, the earth lifted itself up like an 
high tower, and continued so that day as it were immov. 
able till the evening, when it fell down with a horrible 
noise, to the terror of the whole neighbourhood, and the 
earth swallowed it up, and formed there a deep pit, 
which remains ‘to this day in proof thereof.” Bishop 
Cuthbert Tunstall, adds the historian, first discovered 
that these pits had subterraneous passages and discharges, 
having found in the Tees a goose which he had marked 
and put into one of them. 

Dr. Jabez Kay, the Newcastle physician, a student of 
natural history, made a communication to Bishop Gibson 
which is printed by Gough :—‘“‘ According to the promise 
which I made, I went to sound Hell Kettles, near Dar- 
lington. The name of bottomless pits made me provide 
myself with a line above two hundred fathoms long, and a 
lead weight proportionate. But much smaller prepara- 
tives would have served; for the deepest of them took 
but fifteen fathoms, or thirty yards, of our line. I cannot 
imagine what these Kettles have been, nor upon what 
grounds the people of the country have supposed them to 
be bottomless. They look like some of our old wrought- 
out coal pits that are drowned, but I cannot learn that 
any coal or other mineral has been found thereabouts. 
They are full of water—(cold, and not hot as has been 
affirmed)—to the very brim, and almost the same level 
with the Tees, which runs near them ; so that they may 
have some subterranean communication with the river. 
But the water in the Kettles, as I was informed, is of a 
different kind from the river water, for it curdles milk 
and will not bearsoap. But this I did not try.” They 
are in a field, says the ‘‘ Britannia,” on the east side of the 
road, the smaliest separated from the road only by a 
hedge; the other two about two hundred yards from it, 
which are surrounded by ash trees, and both much over- 
grown with weeds; the third, or least, almost grown up 
with reeds and grass. Mr. Allan and Mr. Grose—(the 
latter of the two, Burns’s ‘“‘chiel amang ye takin’ notes”) 
—measured these pits October 18, 1774, and found the 
diameter of the two largest about 34 yards each ; and one 
of them 194, and the other 17 feet deep. The small one 
next the hedge 25 yards diameter and 54 feet deep. 

Thus far Gough’s edition of the “Britannia.” The 
historian Hutchinson brings excess of ingenuity and learn- 
ing to the solution of the problem of the Kettles. He 
quotes the depths ascertained by plummet, and observes : 


—‘*Most of our lime-works, marle pits, and alum pits, 
are wrought much deeper than six yards. Water stand- 
ing in hollows from whence marle. has been gotten, 
will taste pungent on the tongue, curdle milk and soap. 
We know of no alum being wrought here, though it 
abounds in Cleveland, not many miles distant. But the 
use of marle was very early, and it is probable those were 
marle pits. They resemble the workings in other 
counties, where marling is still practised. Marle was 
known to the Romans, and by them exported hence to 
foreign countries. We have statues mentioned by our 
antiquaries dedicated to Nehallenia, or the new moon, 
particularly some inscribed by Negociator Cretarius 
Britannicianus, a dealer in marle chalk, or fullers’ earth, 
to the British territories; and these being called Wehal- 
lenia’s Kettles, or NIE-HEL, in the old German tongue, 
from the trader’s dedication, might be corrupted to or 
called Hell’s Kettles ; and the monastic writers, to efface 
the memory of the old superstition, might devise the fore- 
going miraculous account.” 

With “ifs” and ‘‘ans,” what is there that ‘ might” 
not have been? The layman of lively imagination, how 
greatly may he not transcend the monk! But, as it hap- 
pens, the ‘‘miraculous account” is indebted to no 
monastic pen, being, as we have seen, the record of 
a man of the world, familiar with court and camp and 
grove. 

Surtees occupies a portion of his ample pages with the 
Hell Kettles. He describes all the pools as being nearly 
round ; their waters quite cold; though near the level of 
the Tees, never affected by any flood or other variation of 
the river; ‘‘and, notwithstanding the story of Dr. Bel- 
lasis and his duck, there seems no reason to suspect any 
communication with the Tees.” Coal-works wrought out - 
and drained, alum or marle pits, have all (continues Surtees) 
been brought forward; but the circumference seems too 
large for old coal-works, besides that, no coal is ever 
known to have been wrought in the neighbourhood ; and 
if, indeed, these pits be the work of the human hand, the 
idea of old marle pits seems nearer the truth. ‘“‘ After 
all,” observes the historian, ‘‘ perhaps the story of the old 
Chronicle, which attributes their formation to the rising 
of the earth, caused by subterraneous fire, has its fair 
claim. The Dinsdale Spas are evidence that there is no 
want of sulphur in the adjacent region for such an infernal 
operation.” 

Yes; to say the least, the record of Roger Howden ‘‘has 
a fair claim” to reception. ‘‘I really believe,” says Mr. 
W. H. D. Longstaffe, ‘‘that the earthquake origin is in 
the main true, though it may be handed to us in an ex- 
aggerated form.” To the historian of Darlington the sub- 
ject of the Hell Kettles especially belongs; and he dis- 
misses altogether the crotchet about the underground 
channel between the river and the pools. ‘‘ The fact is,’s 
Mr. Longstaffe remarks, ‘‘that any subterranean passage 
is impossible, and the legend ridiculous. The opening of 
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such a watercourse would be visible in a river, though it is 
not in the Kettles; and the latter would rise in floods to 
the same level with the stream. But there they are, 
sable, solemn, still, and sulphurous. Floods and droughts 
come and go with their effects on the Tees and Skerne, but 
the Hell Kettles rest the same evermore. They are, in 
reality, fast flowing springs. Three of them are joined by 
a surface channel, and the water is carried away by astell 
or streamlet which supplies the neighbouring farms with 
water, and runs into theSkerne. The fourth and smallest 
pool is detached, and close tothe road. The water is 
drunk by the cattle, and does not seem to be at all inju- 
rious to them; but the pike and eels frequenting the 
Kettles always eat soft and watery, as if out of season ; 
being, in truth, natural prisoners, where a free-born fish 
would certainly fret away all his fatness.” 


Closing the leaves which he dedicated to the contro- 
verted question of the pools, the author of the History of 
Darlington puts in one more word as to the marle pits :— 
“T have just been to the Hell Kettles, tasted all their 
waters, and could not distinguish any pungency whatever. 
They were slightly flavoured with iron, and by no means 
unpleasant to the taste. A dog drank them readily, and 
completely nullified the popular notion that the canine 
species will not venture to swim across these pits of 
Avernus. The water of the large pool was beautifully 
clear round the margin, discovering a bed lined with 
vegetation of an exquisite green: indeed it merits the 
appellation of a very pretty little mere. The two con- 
joined were darker, and the smallest quite muddy. There 
was something about all these pits, nevertheless, unearthly 
and solemn, producing an effect upon the mind peculiar 
and lasting.” 

The poet-printer of Stockton, the late Henry Heavisides, 
looking back from his advancing years to the ’prentice 
days of his native Darlington, revives the memory of his 
bath in the weird waters of the earthquake-pools. ‘“‘ Yes} 
we can still recall,” he says, ‘‘ our frequent rambles in the 
‘green waving woods’ of Baydales, and even the intre- 
pidity we once displayed by swimming those imaginary 
bottomless pits, the-far-famed Hell Kettles—a feat which 
we then, in our boyish days, were as proud of as was the 
immortal Byron, when, at a later period, he swam the 
broad Hellespont, and caught an ague in accomplishing 
the daring exploit.” The waters of the classic Kettles, 
despite the “‘boiling heat” and “sulphurous sweat” of 
Drayton’s imagination, were crossed in safety. 


JAMES CLEPHAN. 


The Hell Kettles, being simply so many round pools, 
are not particularly picturesque objects. For which 
reason, we presume, no drawings of them seem to have 
been published before. Our own sketch, however, will 
give the reader a fair idea of the locality. 


The Belaney Poisoning Case, 





JORTH SUNDERLAND is one of the best 
} known and most profitable portions of the 
great Crewe-Bambrough estates. Its little 
harbour gives rest and refuge to a hardy race 
of fishermen, from amongst whom are drafted not a few 
of the brave and skilful sailors who sail from northern 
ports over every sea. In addition to the fishery, the in- 
habitants ply the industry of lime-burning; and upon 
the whole, though the place is small, there is an air of 
thriving and consequent comfort about it, notwithstand- 
ing occasional grumblings against the Crewe trustees, 
who are and long have been the lords of the manor. The 
visitor to this seaside village would find himself predis- 
posed towards any romance that might be told him, pro- 
vided it savoured of heroism, peril, and the salt sea; but 
he would hardly expect to sup his full of horrors on a 
legend of suspected wife-murder by subtle and deadly 
drugs. Yet he could not tarry long in any of the cottages 
or outlying homesteads without hearing the pitiful tale of 
the beautiful young wife of Dr. Belaney, who forty years 
ago fell a victim to poison and died among strangers in 
far away London town. The melancholy tragedy will 
not soon be forgotten in the locality in which its earlier 
acts occurred. 

In the year 1840, as for many a year before, there dwelt 
in North Sunderland a widow of the name of Skelly, who 
held lands on copyhold tenure from the Bambrough trust, 
and had also certain interests in mines and lime-kilns. 
She was well to do, and was blessed with a daughter fair 
as the day and sweet as summer flowers. Many eyed the 
widow’s child, Rachel, with longing love; but she was 
heart-whole till there came a-wooing a young doctor, 
James Cockburn Belaney. He hailed originally from 
over the Border, and he had travelled thus far in 
search of fortune. Settling down in the village, he began 
to practise, though never properly licensed. He was of & 
lively turn, and affected fondness for botany, ornithology, 
old sports, and old-world stories. For a time he tried to 
interest his new neighbours in the ancient and noble 
sport of falconry ; but, though he never himself lost his 
fancy for the game, he failed to enlist the co-operation of 
the plodding, busy folk around him. He published 4 
work on his favourite sport, and also a poem on steeple- 
chasing. The first performance was apparently the pro- 
duction of a monomaniac, and made the writer many 
enemies; the second, however, was a clever and sober 
piece of composition. Worthier game attracted him to 
the widow’s house ; nor was he long before he brought his 
lovely quarry fluttering to his feet. Rachel Skelly gave 
him her hand and heart ; the mother made him welcome 
to her ‘‘one ewe lamb,” and the sacrifice was soon com- 
pleted. They were married in February, 1843; and 
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forthwith the fortunate doctor relinquished his not very 
lucrative practice and devoted himself to the superinten- 
dence of the widow’s business affairs, taking up his resi- 
dence in Mrs. Skelly’s house. This happy household, 
however, was not destined to continue long in its Arca- 
dian peace. Mrs. Skelly fell sick and died, and, as her 
medical son-in-law stated at the time, the fatal illness 
was bilious fever. Later on he changed his story, as will 
be seen. Three months after this, and when they had 
been married only nine months, Mr. and Mrs. Belaney 
presented themselves at the Court of Bambrough, and, 
doing all needful suit and service, they were jointly ad- 
mitted devisees in-tail to the late Mrs. Skelly’s copyhold. 
One account represents the husband as being made de- 
visee in the wife’s stead, and with the wife’s consent ; but 
at all events the wife still retained control over certain 
property, for, in a short time after this arrangement with 
the Bambrough Trust, she made a will in favour of 
Belaney. A happier couple could not have been found 
in the countryside. Belaney proved himself in all 
respects a model husband, and on the whole a rather 
agreeable neighbour. He was known to some as possessed 
of generous sympathies. No discord or angry word was 
ever known to pass between husband and wife ; they were 
just as happy, to all appearance, as the day was long. 
The doctor was certainly set up with his new and rather 
important position. He aspired to be the gentleman, and 
the light nature of his business duties (although he did 
what he had to do assiduously), as well as his own fair 
share of genteel attainments, and his pecuniary position, 
entitled him, no doubt, to plume his wings for a higher 
flight. However, early in 1844, he formed the determina- 
tion of taking his wife to London, partly that he might 
show his new acquisition to his old friends there, and 
partly, as he alleged, to gratify his wife with a glimpse of 
fashionable life. She cheerfully consented to the arrange- 
ment, although she was far advanced in pregnancy. One 
portion of the plan involved a temporary separation from 
her husband, who proposed to leave her a short time with 
some friends of his in London, while he went with the 
Duke of Leeds to visit the Prince of the Netherlands, and 
to witness some grand exhibitions of falconry on the 
Rhine. As part of the preliminaries to the trip, he sug- 
gested that they should both make their wills, he play- 
fully remarking that nobody thought of going all the 
way to London without first making a will, in case of 
accidents. It also transpired that his carelessness in 
driving and several consequent mishaps had induced his 
brother to suggest that he should make his will. Rachel, 
nothing loath, did as her husband wished. The two 
wills were dated the 31st May, 1844, but were informally 
witnessed. Matters of business were left to the steward, 
and, all things being in readiness, husband and wife pro- 
ceeded to London, arriving at the Euston Hotel on the 
ard of June. 


The bridal bliss had been up to this point all that 


human hearts could desire ; but, looking back, by help of 
evidence subsequently given, we can see that clouds of 
suspicious shape and hue, though not of actual guilt, 
began to show themselves over this fair picture of connu- 
bial peace. The first shadow creeps upon the scene from 
the fact that on the 4th of June Mr. and Mrs. Belaney 
left the Euston Hotel for lodgings at 48, Green Street, 
Stepney, and a day or two after this date Belaney wrote 
to Mr. Bell, of North Sunderland, as if still staying at 
the Euston Hotel ; moreover, he stated in this and other 
letters that his wife had suffered much from travelling, and 
was threatened with miscarriage—for which statements 
there was small foundation. On the evening of the 4th 
they went together to a theatre, and during the next few 
days they went out and in together in pursuit of harmless 
enjoyment, the wife in excellent health, and both hus- 
band and wife apparently in high spirits. Belaney had 
lived in the East End of London some five or six years 
previously, and had formed a small circle of acquaintance- 
ship, to several members of which circle he now intro- 
duced his wife. Among others was Mr. Hobson, a book- 
seller in Commercial Road, and Mr. Donoghue, a chemist. 
Mr. Hobson knew Belaney chiefly in his literary charac- 
ter; but on one occasion, in the earlier time of their ac- 
quaintance, Belaney had shown him a phial of poison, 
which he kept secreted in a drawer. A little circum- 
stance of this kind would be sure to have exceptional 
weight if ever any tragedy connected with poison should 
arise to surround Belaney with suspicion. But he was at 
least an aspirant for the medical profession, and it was in 
this capacity, doubtless, that he had gained the acquaint- 
ance of Donoghue the chemist. To this chemist he went, 
on the 5th of June, and, having stated that he was in the 
habit of administering to himself prussic acid for an affec- 
tion of the heart, he asked Mr. Donoghue to supply him 
with some, as he had been unable to get any that was 
pure. The chemist, knowing that he was in some sort a 
medical man, supplied him with the dangerous poison, as 
also with acetate of morphine and sundry simple drugs, 
such as salts, senna, and the like. There was also a black 
draught, but that was probably purchased on the 6th of 
June. Up to the morning of the 8th June, all went on 
as usual between Mr. and Mrs. Belaney, except that on 
the 6th she was rather unwell. As to what occurred on 
the morning of the 8th, we must first summarise the evi- 
dence given on the inquest and on the trial, and then pre- 
sent the account given by. Belaney himself. At about 
8a.m., a servant girl was cleaning the parlour, and, as 
the bed-room was separated only by folding doors, she 
heard enough of the proceedings in the next room to 
know that the husband and wife were conversing in a 
pleasant and affable manner. But she had not been 
downstairs very long before the voice of Belaney was 
heard on the stairhead calling in great alarm for Mrs. 
Heppingstall, the landlady of the lodgings. Mrs. Hep- 
pingstall went upstairs in great haste, and on entering 
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the room saw Mrs. Belaney to all appearance in the 
agonies of death—her eyes closed, teeth clenched, and 
foaming at the mouth. Turning to the husband, she 
asked, ‘“‘ What is this?—she isina fit. I have seen my 
girls in fits, but never in a fit like this.” To which he 
replied, ‘No, it is no fit—it is heart disease, and her 
mother died of the same disease.” ‘‘Fetch a doctor, 
then,” said the anxious woman ; but Belaney replied, ‘I 
am a doctor myself, and should have bled her, but there 
was no pulse.” Then doctors were sent for in great 
haste, for Mrs. Heppingstall rejoined, ‘‘I don’t care 
whether you are a doctor or not; two heads are better 
than one; send for a doctor—send for your friend (Mr. 
Donoghue).” The girl was at once despatched for a doc- 
tor. Inthe mantime, Belaney said, ‘She will not come 
to; it is an affection of the heart ; her mother died of the 
same nine months ago.” Mrs. Heppingstall put her 
hand on the heart and stomach. The mouth opened and 
shut several times, and the force of the convulsions sent 
phlegm and foam all over the face of Mrs. Heppingstall, 
who was resting the sufferer’s head on her breast. On the 
girl’s return, Belaney and she put Mrs. | Belaney’s feet 
into a pan of hot water; afterwards the pan was removed 
into the bed, and her hands were placed in it. A mus- 


tard poultice was applied to her chest, and vinegar to her 
burning head. Presently Mr. Garnett, a surgeon, ar- 
rived, but before this, gasping twice, Mrs. Belaney died. _ 


Belaney informed the landlady that his wife had taken 
nothing but a little salts. To Mr. Garnett he repeated 
the story about the mother having died of heart disease. 
Mr. Garnett thought it was likely from the symptoms, 
but suggested that there ought to be an inquest. To this 
Belaney made no objection, and an inquest was held on 
Monday, 10th June. A post-mortem having been ordered, 
Mr. Garnett, assisted by Mr. Curling, conducted the ex- 
amination, and found in the stomach a pint of fluid 
strongly odorous of prussic acid. In the evening of that 
day Belaney called twice on Mr. Garnett, and on the last 
occasion gave the account of the catastrophe to which, in 
substance, he afterwards adhered. It was to the effect 
that, being himself liable to heart affection, he had re- 
cently purchased some prussic acid; that on the fatal 
morning he had, in attempting to open the bottle for 
the sake of giving himself a dose, broken the neck; 
that he had then poured out into a tumbler the contents 
of the phial, and had gone to the other room to procure 
another bottle, but when there he had delayed in order to 
write some letters ; that his wife at this juncture had left 
her bed to take a dose of salts, and, as he judged, wishing 
to take the taste away, had seized the tumbler containing 
the colourless liquid, drank it off, and immediately 
screamed and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I have taken that hot 
stuff ; give me some water.” On Mr. Garnett asking him 
why he had not mentioned all this before, he replied that 
he felt so ashamed of his carelessness that he did not like 
to name it. 


The inquest resulted in a verdict of wilful murder, and 
the trial took place on August 21, at the Central Criminal 
Court, before Mr. Justice Wightman and Mr. Baron 
Gurney. The prosecution was conducted by the Solici- 
tor-General, Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Chambers. The pri- 
soner was defended by Mr. Erle and Mr. Clarkson. The 
chief points relied upon by the prosecution may be pre- 
sented in brief compass. It was shown that he had given 
contradictory accounts of the cause of death in Mrs, 
Skelly’s case, at the time assigning bilious fever, while 
his wife had told her aunt on the day of Mrs. Skelly’s 
death that the patient was sleeping from a dose of lau- 
danum, from which sleep she never awoke; and nine 
months later Belaney had told both Mr. Garnett and 
Mrs. Heppingstall that his mother-in-law had died from 
heart disease. Further contradiction was established in 
reference to his assertion that his wife not only screamed, 
as all who are poisoned by prussic acid do, but had 
uttered a long sentence of explanation, and this was at 
the time believed ithpossible where a dose sufficiently 
large to kill had been taken. It was subsequently 
pointed out in the Newcastle Chronicle that Professor 
Taylor, the great toxicologist, had controverted this 
maxim of the faculty in reference to the effect of a mor- 
tal dose of prussic acid. It was also proved that no 
medical man of the slightest skill or with any knowledge 
of treatment whatever would have proposed such futile 
remedies as chafing the legs, or bathing the feet in warm 
water—the proper remedies being brandy, ammonia, and 
other strong stimulants. Probably, however, the strong- 
est evidence against the prisoner was furnished from 
several letters he had addressed to Mr. Bell, his steward 
at North Sunderland. When he dated from the Euston 
Hotel, he had actually gone to Stepney; and when he 
alluded to his wife’s indisposition (which had only a 
scanty foundation in fact) he said that she had two 
doctors attending her, whereas she had none from first 
to last. It also appeared from a comparison of dates 
that he had written to North Sunderland after the fatal 
event, but had contented himself with writing as follows 
(8th June):—‘‘I have had Rachel removed to private 
lodgings, where, with two medical attendants, she lies 
dangerously ill. Symptoms of premature labour came 
on a few days ago; but, what is still worse, one of the 
medical men pronounces the heart to be diseased. Of 
this I have had some dread myself. If she be spared, 
that will be everything.” On the following day, Sunday, 
the day after her death, he wrote: ‘‘Dear Mr. Bell,—The 
worst that could be dreaded has come to pass. Rachel 
is no more.” A day or two later he wrote to Mr. Hall, 
of North Sunderland, a lengthened account of the 
calamity, substantially as we have already givenit. For 
some days he must have written home every day ; and, 
singular to say, one of his chief anxieties was to pro- 
pitiate his wife’s aunt, Mrs. Stobbs, towards whom he 
had exhibited considerable unfriendliness, having turned 
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her out of the farm she rented from her sister. Mrs. 
Stobbs, however, appeared as a witness and gave some- 
what damaging information. The motive suggested by 
the prosecution was that he would by the death of his 
wife come into property readily convertible into about 
seven or eight thousand pounds. For the defence, the 
general testimony went to show that Belaney and his 
wife were always on the most affectionate terms. Dr. 
Embleton, of Embleton, Northumberland, deposed that 
he had prescribed prussic acid for Belaney, amongst other 
alleviatives, for dyspepsia. A London friend, Captain 
Clerk, gave evidence, of which, though intended to be 
favourable, a part must have had a contrary effect. He 
had been present when Mrs. Belaney actually breathed 
her last, and had heard the prisoner say she would not 
recover, and that ‘“‘her mother had died in the same 
manner of a diseased heart.” One witness gave a touch- 
ing piece of evidence respecting a visit of Mrs. Belaney to 
her shop in Regent Street, only two days before her 
death, for the purpose of purchasing a pattern and the 
necessary material wherewith to work a falcon asa pre- 
sent to her husband on his return from the contemplated 
trip to the Rhine. The contradictions that had been 
proved by the prosecution were attributed partly to con- 
fusion and partly to a nervous dread of being blamed for 
his carelessness—a carelessness which one of his sporting 
friends declared had always been characteristic of him 
when he was in practice. Mr. Baron Gurney summed 
up, pointing afresh the incongruities and clear contradic- 
tions that had been traced to Belaney’s account of the 
affair. The jury, after consulting for about an hour, 
returned a verdict of “‘not guilty.” Belaney heaved a 
sigh of relief as he heard the welcome words from the 
foreman’s lips, and, bowing his thanks, withdrew; but 
the great majority of those present were astounded at the 
verdict. 

Inashort while Belaney retraced his steps to North 
Sunderland. He found, however, that the self-constituted 
court of public opinion in the native town of his wife 
had come to a very unfavourable judgment on his con- 
duct. No sooner had he set foot within his own door 
than the angry fisher-folk assembled in menacing groups, 
and occasioned him great uneasiness. On Saturday, 16th 
September, three men dressed in women’s clothes, and 
having their faces blacked, paraded three effigies hoisted 
on poles, and were followed by five hundred people hoot- 
ing with all their might and main. When the crowd 
came opposite Belaney’s house, he rushed out and fired a 
pistol right among them, bet whether it was loaded or 
not did not transpire. A general rush at him ensued ; 
the pistol was dropped, and picked up by some one in the 
crowd. It was afterwards used in smashing Belaney’s 
windows, The doors and gate were broken to pieces, 
and most of the furniture was destroyed. On the 18th, 
matters were brought to a climax. The house of Belaney 
was set on fire, and, with all its contents, except such as 


were carried off by the crowd, was reduced to a ruin. 
The hunted man got away to Alnwick through the night, 
in company with his brother, choosing byways and fields 
to escape observation. He was, however, recognised by 
one group, who solicited and obtained from him drink- 
money at the Willow Tree Inn. On the 7th October, a 
special sessions was held at Belford to inquire into the 
charges of incendiarism brought by Belaney against his 
late steward, Mr. Bell, and others. The Rev. Robert 
Belaney, brother of the unpopular doctor, gave a lively 
description of the terrible assault which had occasioned 
the destruction of so much property. Other evidence 
tending to implicate Mr. Bell was to the effect that he 
had lavished drink in a certain public-house, and had 
predicted there would be ‘‘a farce at the Sunk Fence 
that night.” The inquiry lasted two days, but the 
magistrates decided that there was not a shadow of sus- 
picion resting on Mr. Bell or either of the other two who 
who were accused along with him. Shortly after this, 
James Cockburn Belaney disappeared from North Sun- 
derland and was never seen, or, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, heard of again. Belaney, on his return, 
had dismissed Mr. Bell from the management of the 
limekiln and colliery, in revenge for the evidence he had 
given on the trial. But the Court of Chancery inter- 
vened in the interest of the partnership generally, and 
appointed the dismissed agent, Mr. Bell, to wind up the 
concern. 


Craqsive. 





the beautiful seat of Lord 
Armstrong, with its gardens and grounds 

and terraced walks, stands upon what was, 

= some five-and-twenty years ago, a barren 

hill-side overlooking the deep gorge of the Debdon Burn, 
a little stream which joins the Coquet about a mile to the 
east of Rothbury. The house is, both in situation and 
appearance, certainly the most picturesque and interest- 
ing of modern Border mansions. The only other which 
rises naturally to the mind as suggesting comparison 
with it is Abbotsford, which rose under the eye of the 
great master in the domain of fiction, as Cragside has 
risen under the eye of as great a master in the domain of 

fact. 

The building was begun in 1863. It was designed 
by Norman Shaw, R.A., and is partly Gothic and 
partly sixteenth century in style. Our views will give 
some idea of its many gabled picturesqueness, and of 
the charming effect of its quaint stacks of chimneys, 
and its red-tiled, high-pitched roofs, when seen against 
the dark green foliage, the sombre hill-side, or defined 
against the sky. The dome-topped tower shown in 
both pictures has, since they were drawn, been 
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heightened considerably. It bears the name of “ Gil- 
nockie Tower,” presumably in honour of Johnnie 
Armstrong of Gilnockie, that mosstrooper so famous in 
Border song, who may have been one of the fore- 
elders of the noble owner of Cragside. 

Beautiful as is the building, it is rendered more so by 
its surroundings. Every natural advantage has been 
greatly utilized or improved; even natural disadvantages 
have been conquered and turned to good account. On the 
steep sides of the hill walks and drives have been formed 
which lead by easy ascents up to the house and the hill 
top which rises behind it. From this hill top, where 
stands the huge solitary boulder called the Sea Stone, we 
look down upon Cragside, and upon the town of 
Rothbury lying in the Coquet Valley, with Simonside 
rising high above. Close by us are the two new 
lakes formed by the engineering skill of the genius 
of the place, probably upon the sites where ancient lakes 
once gathered, while away to the east we see the North 
Sea gleaming in the distance. Descending again, we 
may admire the formal beauty of the trim Italian 
Garden, or the wonders of the Orchard Houses. In these 
latter, dwarf fruit-trees are grown in large pots which 
turn on pivots, so that each side in turn enjoys the 
ripening influence of the sun, or the whole can, by 
hydraulic power, be wheeled out into the open air with 
the gangways on which they stand. Then there are the 
noble Conservatory, the Fern Grotto, and the spacious 
grounds where flourish in bewildering profusion the rarest 
and most beautiful trees and shrubs. Or, again, we may 
descend still lower, into the deep ravine of the Debdon 
Burn, and follow the windings of the stream—the wooded 
cliffs towering over us on either side and forming a 
veritable fairy glen of most romantic beauty. 

The interior of the house is worthy of its surroundings. 
Here is gathered together a collection of works of art 
such as only cultivated taste combined with great wealth 
could make possible, and this collection of gems is 
seen in a setting befitting it. There are noble apart. 
ments with panelled roofs, with decorations and 
furnishings the most superb—staircases and corridors and 
cosy nooks are there—and throughout all breathes a 
quiet sense of home-like comfort which enhances the 
beauty of the greatest treasures, and which even such 
magnificence would be poor without. A splendid chim- 
ney-piece of richly carved and costly marble fills nearly 
the whole of one side of the drawing-room. On one side 
of it there is a cosy chimney corner. Over the ingle nook 
of the dining-room fireplace we see carved in the stone 
the sentiment which fills the whole place—the kindly 
North-Country proverb, “* East or west, hame’s best.” 

The pictures of Cragside are a sight in themselves. 
Not only in the picture gallery, but in the library, 
drawing-room, dining-room, and the staircases they are 
to be found. We have not space to give even a list of 
them all, but among them are the following :—Millais’s 





“‘Jepthah’s Daughter,” and his celebrated landscape 
**Chill October,” Wilkie’s well-known ‘* Rabbit on the 
the Wall,” Sir F, Leighton’s ** Venetian Lady,” Linnell’s 
“Thunderstorm,” George Leslie’s ‘* Cowslip Gatherers,” 
O’Neill’s ** Death of Raphael,” David Cox’s ‘* Lancaster 
Sands,” John Phillips’s ‘‘ Flower Girl,” and pictures by 
Turner, Clarkson Stanfield, Copley Fielding, Ansdell, 
Rosa Bonheur, Albert Moore, H. H. Emmerson, R. 
Jobling, Hook, Muller, A. Scheyer, Peter Graham, 
and other artists. 

This veritable home of art is notable also as exem 
plifying the triumphs of science in the application of 
the forces of nature to the service of man. The 
mountain stream which rushes past supplies the power 
which fills the house with the radiance of the electric 
light. The same long-wasted force, by the aid of 
hydraulic rams, supplies the house and gardens with 
water, and fills the lakes which lie on the hill top 
above. Many other ingenious and unique contrivances 
there are of a similar nature. Altogether, Cragside, 
like its master, is one of the wonders of the North. 

R. J. C. 


Garlp Booksellers an tie Tyne, 


By James Clephan. 
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There were also libra- 


=H HERE were books there were 
: “printed” books. 
ries, or collections of books. The lovers of 
literature brought together their favourite 
authors. Skilful writers were employed to supply their 
wants. Prior Uthred, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, brought a foreigner to Finchale to transcribe 
Jerome and Bede; and the same pen was engaged in the 
enrichment of the library at Durham. Richard de Bury, 
who was Bishop at Durham before Uthred was Prior at 
Finchale, had a library so large that its contents were 
reputed to exceed the collections of all the other English 
Bishops put together. Good authors were his delight; 
and, wisely and well, in his ‘‘ Philobiblon,” did he sound 
the praises of books. Those that were his own he be- 
queathed to Oxford, with a considerate provision in 
favour of such students as might wish to borrow and 
master them. It is curious to learn, from this cultured 
and enlightened prelate, how, in the olden time, there 
were readers of books less reverent and careful than they 
should have been—thoughtless persons who would scribble 
in the margin, or turn over the scroll with unwashed 
hands—rest their greasy elbows on the instructive page, 
and munch over its surface their bread and cheese or 
fruit. 
Beginning his episcopate on the Wear in 1333, Bishop 
Bury laid aside his mitre there in 1345; but his mantle 
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remained and was caught after many days by a layman 
of the diocese. William London, a bookseller on the 
Tyne, was of a family that long dwelt in the district, and 
had several of its members in Gateshead. The “‘ False 
Jew” was “printed for William London, bookseller in 
Newcastle,” in 1653. In the same year, ‘The Quakers 
Shaken,” printed by S. B. of “Gateside” (Stephen 
Bulkley), was ‘‘ to be sold by William London,” and so, 
too, “‘ The Perfect Pharisee.” In 1655, as we learn from 
Notes and Queries, there was also printed for the New- 
castle bookseller, by E. Cole, of London, Hoole’s 
“‘Phraseologia Anglo-Latina in usum Schole Bristo- 
liensis.” 

William London was of a Puritan stock. When Crom- 
well and his Council scattered the Four-and-Twenty of 
Gateshead in the summer of 1658, “‘as not fitted to be 
intrusted in that employment,” of theirs, John London 
and William London were two of the substituted inhabi- 
tants. But with the Restoration of the Monarchy came 
the Restoration of the Four-and-Twenty. Not all, how- 
ever, of the Commonwealth men were excluded from the 
Gateshead Vestry ; some few of tho Oliverians were re- 
tained ; and John London was one of the number. (Sur- 
tees Society, vol. 50, edited by Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe.) 
In a later generation a younger John, son of Samuel Lon- 
don, of Gateshead, gentleman, was apprenticed in his 
seventeenth year to Jonathan Hargrave, merchant adven- 
turer, and mercer, his indentures bearing date February 
3, 1684-85. (Books of the Merchants’ Company, New- 
castle, and St. Mary’s Register, Gateshead.) The Lon- 
dons and the Hargraves were men of congenial mind. 
James Hargrave, a follower of Dr. Gilpin, was included in 
the roll of frequenters of conventicles laid before the 
Mayor of Newcastle in 1669, by that worthy cordwainer 
and corporate officer, Cuthbert Nicholson, hunter of here- 
tics and witches ; and in the reign of James II. he appears 
as a Noncon., in the memoirs of Ambrose Barnes, among 
the merchants known as ‘* Boothmen.” 

William London stands at the head of his order on the 
Tyne. We know not that he has priority in point of 
date ; but who can surpass him in the knowledge of books, 
or in the glow with which they inspire his pen? Dibdin 
commemorates him in his edition of More’s ‘‘ Utopia” 
(1808). He has a note on the passage where Sir Thomas 
is speaking of ‘‘ the pleasures of the mind”—‘ the chiefest 
and most principal of all.” ‘‘If the reader,” says the 
editor, “‘ be anxious to peruse one of the best dissertations 
extant on mental accomplishments, let him examine ‘ An 
Introduction to the Use of Books,’ prefixed to an early 
catalogue.” ‘In this Introduction almost every popular 
English writer, up to the period when it was compiled, is 
quoted or referred to. Such an excellent treatise has 
never since accompanied any bookseller’s catalogue.” 
“Whenever you can meet with this small volume,” is the 
advice of Dibdin in his ‘ Bibliomania,” “purchase it, if 
only for the sake of reading the spirited Introduction 


to it. The author was a man, whoever he may chance to 
be, of no mean intellectual power.” 

The volume is entitled “‘ A Catalogue of the most 
vendible Bookes in England, orderly and alphabetically 
digested, under the heads of Divinity, History, Physick, 
and Chyrurgery, Law, Arithmetick, Geometry, Astrology, 
Dialling, Measuring Land and Timber, Gageing, Naviga- 
tion, Architecture, Horsmanship, Faulconry, Merchan- 
dize, Limning, Military Discipline, Heraldry, Fortifica- 
tion and Fire Works, Husbandry, Gardening, Romances, 
Poems, Playes, &c.; with Hebrew, Greek, and Latine, 
for Schools and Scholars. The like work never yet pre- 
pared by any. Also, all sorts of Globes, Mapps of the 
World or in Partes, either Kingdoms, Provinces, or parti- 
cular Counties; French and Duch Pictures and Land- 
skips; Paper of all Sorts from 5s. to 5lb. a Reame; the 
best perfumed India and English Wax, &c. All to be 
sold by the Author at his Shop in Newcastle. Varietas 
Delectat. London: Printed in the year 1657.” 

Had Dibdin seen the title as it here stands reprinted in 
full, he would not have said of the author, ‘‘ whoever he 
may be.” But a copy of the first issue had not fallen in 
the antiquary’s way. The title-page of 1657 was with- 
drawn after a certain number of copies had been struck 
off, and another substituted, dated 1658, with the omission 
of the passage relating to commodities on sale. In all 
other respects the two editions are identical, nothing 
having been printed anew in 1658 but the title. But the 
change was sufficient to perplex the critics of an after day. 
The locality was lost in the second issue, and the author's 
trade. Either William London had left out the stationery 
because the advertisement was needless in copies printed 
for distant districts, or because some friend had advised 
him to sink the “‘ shop,” not foreseeing the bewilderment 
of the commentators ; one of whom, pondering over the 
‘*Wm. London” at the end of the dedication, surmises 
that, like Richard de Bury, this lover of literature may 
have been a Bishop—William Juxon, Bishop of London ! 
The earlier and rarer copies, however, of the work, one of 
which is in the library of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle (the gift of John Trotter Brockett), 
dispose of the conjecture, and deprive the mitre of the 
wreath. 

Fain would we linger over the small quarto of 1657, 
and illumine onr pages with a succession of extracts. 
But, not travelling beyond the foremost leaf, we will 
endeavour, not to be content, but to put oursélves off, 
with a single quotation. Dedicating his work to the 
gentry and ministers of the four Northern Counties—‘“‘ to 
the wise, learned, and studious” of the district—he ad- 
dresses them as Gentlemen ; “‘ for such,” says he, “‘ should 
be scholars, and scholars are no less.” ‘‘ Nobility of 
blood, Gentlemen, is but the fruits and effects of learning, 
and culture of the mind, whereby the country has ever 
tasted the sweet fruits thereof; and thus virtue and 
honour become rivals, when vice and baseness become 
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extinct. Honours and titles are but attendants on the 
most noble deserts of a learned and virtuous mind; 
nor can they be accounted above apparel and dra- 
pery to a comely person; for true gentility hangeth 
not upon the nothing of vulgar applause, but is 
absolute in itself. I remember a story of a Doctor 
of the Civil Law, that, having knighthood hung to his 
estate by Sigismund the Emperor, presently accounted 
the society of his fellow Doctors at a cheap rate, only 
valuing Knights as fit consorts for his new degree ; for 
which great folly he was publikely accosted at the Council 
of Constance by the Emperor in these words :—‘ Fool, 
who preferrest knighthood before learning, the jingles 
of fame before that true worth of the mind. I can coina 
thousand Knights in one day, but cannot one Doctor in a 
thousand years.’ You may imagine he wisht himself out 
of the Senate. Such men are not wanting in all ages, 
that overvalue their fortune and undervalue their best 
and truest riches; which, I hope, in not a fault that 
sticks to your more sober and solid esteem of knowledge 
and learning. To be endowed with both, is that, Gen- 
tlemen, which priviledges your free access to the title 
of honour, and proclaims you the very honour of your 
country.” 

Thus loftily does William London strike the keynote 
of his discourse on the Use of Books—a work which 
might worthily be reprinted by his now numerous order 
in an annotated edition, dedicated, not alone as in 1657, 
to the readers of Northumberland, Bishopric of Durham, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, but to students every- 
where. 

Contemporary with the author-bibliopole was Stephen 
Bulkley, King’s Printer, of whom we were writing last 
month. In what thoroughfare on the Tyne William 
London practised his calling we are not aware, but 
Bulkley has left his address behind him. One of the 
books which he printed was ‘‘The Doctrine and Practice 
of Renovation, wherein is discovered what the new 
Nature and new Creature is; its parts, causes; the 
manner and means also how it may be attained ; neces- 
sary for every Christian to know. By Thomas Wolfall, 
Master of Arts, and late Preacher of the Word of God 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Gateside: Printed by 8. B., 
1652.” Of this work there was another edition in 1653. 
“Printed by S. Bulkley, and are to be sold at his house 
in Hillgate.” Hillgate is now almost wholly gone, and 
vain would be the endeavour to identify the site of Bulk- 
ley’s press. 

When London was selling books on one side of the 
Tyne, and Bulkley on the other, James Chantler was 
vending literature in Newcastle. He, apparently, was 
the first of the booksellers of the Tyne to find a place in 
connection with his profession in a parish register. 
The earliest parochial mention of the vocation on the 
Tyne is on the 10th of November, 1653, when the 
daughter of “‘ James Chantler, bookseller,” was baptized 


in the church of St. Nicholas. Then, on the 23rd of the 
month, less than a fortnight afterwards, his wife Eliza- 
beth, by whose name the babe had been called, was borne 
to her burial, having died in childbirth. About four 
years more passed away; the widowed bookseller died ; 
and on the 26th of January, 1658, he, too, was committed 
to the dust. Thus, with baptism and burial is the story 
of this early bookseller rounded. From the font to the 
funeral, in the brief closing years of his life, we have two 
or three faint glimpses of him—and that is all. 

In the neighbourlng borough of Gateshead, while 
Chantler was selling his books, there was a “‘stationer ” 
vending his wares, of whom we know even less; for he 
occupies but a solitary line in the parish-register of St. 
Mary. His brief record is among the burials of 1664 :— 
“Thomas Rowlandson, stationer, August 7.” We first 
make his acquaintance when the event happens to him 
which happens to all; and if there be anything more to 
be learnt about him, it has not come in our way. Scant, 
however, as is the history, it serves to show that in each 
of the two towns there was at the same time a stationer. 
The parochial penmen make a note of them, but no muni- 
cipal record occurs of these primitive dealers. The craft 
of the printer and the bookseller was unknown to the in- 
corporated companies of the Tyne. Perchance the up- 
rising of the press within the walls of Newcastle, and the 
traffic in literature, perplexed those regulators of trade 
‘and commerce. Subsequent, however, to the days of 
Chantler and London, the Freemen hit upon a plan of 
bringing the men of books and paper within their indus- 
trial pale. The vendors of sheets of paper were not 
numerous enough to constitute a company of themselves,’ 
but, combined with workers in sheets of tin and sheets of 
woven fabrics, they might eke out a corporation. So 
the Upholsterers’, Tinplate Workers’, and Stationers 
Company came into existence! Six upholsterers, three 
tinplate workers, and two stationers were made intoa 
fellowship, with perpetual succession ; and the proportions 
instruct us as to the relative prevalence of the three 
branches of industry in Newcastle. Their charter, or 
“‘ ordinary,” laid them under an obligation not to interfere 
with each others’ trades ; and no one not free of the town 
and the company must exercise either of the three crafts 
in Newcastle. Their constitution was granted on the 22nd 
of July, 1675; on which day, Thomas Clark and Michael 
Durham were made free by presentation. Next year, on 
the 20th of December, Richard Randall and Peter 
Maplisden were also presented with the freedom of the 
company (servitude or patrimony being of course out of 
the question till after th lapse of years). Randall and 
Maplisden, the new freemen of Newcastle, subsequently 
occur as booksellers ‘‘at the Bridge Foot”; and there, in 
1710, Randall (his partner gone) was publishing a sermon 
of Dr. Nathaniel Ellison, Vicar of Newcastle. Three 
bound books figure in the armorial bearings of the 
Stationers, and in the eighteenth century (1730), the 
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threefold company made a bye-law by which every 
brother, on his marriage, was laid under an obligation to 
present to each of his brethren a pair of gloves. 

An early and conspicuous bookseller on the Tyne, whose 
shop was in that favourite haunt of the trade lying be- 
tween the two towns, was Joseph Hall. Hall vended 
the sermons of the clerical chiefs on both sides the river. 
Richard Werge, Rector of Gateshead, published dis- 
courses in 1683, °84, and ’85, which were prinred in London 
“for Joseph Hall, Bookseller and Binder upon Tyne 
Bridge.” There were also sold by Hall the sermons of 
“John March, B.D., late Vicar of Newcastle, the last of 
which was preached the 27th of November, 1692, being the 
Sunday before he died.” First issued in 1693, there was a 
second edition in 1699. Here, before us, is a copy of this 
later issue, printed in London, ‘‘ for Robert Clavell, at the 
Peacock in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” and, as a line below 
the vicar’s portrait states, ‘sold by Ioseph Hall on Tine 
Bridge, Newcastle.” On a fly-leaf is written the name of 
its owner in a long-gone day: ‘‘Grace Logan.” The 
bookseller on the bridge supplied his customers both over 
the counter and by hammer. In 1693, he was distributing 
grauitously a catalogue of nearly four hundred lots which 
he proposed to sell by auction. Such a sale, so many 
generations ago, in what we should now regard as a small 
country town, implies the existence of a considerable pro- 
portion of purchasers and readers among our forefathers. 

When Saywell was printing in Gateshead, and Button 
was publishing in Newcastle, there were, as we have seen, 
Yet both 
printers and booksellers there were in Newcastle. Two 
newspapers were started on the Tyne in the reign of 
Anne; and in the library of Mr. Thomas Bell there was 
a sermon preached in Newcastle by F. Bailey, October 20, 
1714, bearing the imprint :—‘“‘ Gateshead: Printed by G. 
Kead, and sold by J. Button, bookseller on the Bridge.’ 
Mr. Bell had also a still earlier volume, of about four 
hundred pages, apparently from the same press :—‘‘ A 
Form of Holy Scriptural Divinity,” by T. H., M.A. :— 
“Newcastle: Printed in 1713.” At this period, Michael 
Johnson, father of Dr. Johnson, carrying on the business 
of a bookseller in Lichfield, was accustomed to set up a 
book-stall in neighbouring places ; for ‘‘ booksellers’ shops 
in the provincial towns,” as Boswell states, ‘‘were very 
rare; so that there was not one even in Birmingham, in 
which town old Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every 
market day.” We thus see that Newcastle, where the 
exigencies of war called a printing press into operation in 
the year 1639, and where one of the local booksellers 
framed the first catalogue of saleable books that was ever 
published in all England, was among the foremost towns 
in this department of industry. The press of Robert 
Barker came hither for the service of the Court and Army 
in the reign of Charles I. ; there were booksellers in New- 
castle during the Commonwealth; John White, son of 
the King’s Printer in York, established our oldest existing 


but few presses anywhere in our island. 


newspaper in the days of Queen Anne; and since the 
period of her reign the press has never ceased its motion 
on the Tyne. 

Mention has been made (Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., 
page 317) of John Gooding’s monthly magazine, launched 
between the breaking out of the Rebellion of 1745 and the 
overthrow of the Pretender at Culloden in 1746. He was 
printing the first number at the latter end of the former 
year, intending to issue it at the beginning of January. 
“Too long,” said he, ‘‘had these northern climes been 
deprived of a repository of learning: too long had those 
geniuses that now began to thrive been concealed in dark- 
ness for want of a proper channel to convey their produc- 
tions into light.” This vehicle was no longer to be with- 
held. The Newcastle General Magazine was to meet the 
demands of the age, and made its appearance “‘on the 
Side” in quarto form. One volume was completed in this 
ample size: its successors, down to the year 1760, were 
octavo. Then came total and perpetual eclipse. The 
** geniuses ” of the North were again ‘‘ concealed in dark- 
ness.” But Gooding had done his best for them, and 
commands our respect. He had announced in 1751, 
Blennerhasset’s ‘*‘ History of England,” from the landing 
of the Pheenicians to the death of George I. ; and in his 
list of subscribers were no less than eight Newcastle 
booksellers, one of whom was Martin Bryson, whose 
business, outlasting the old bridge on which it was begun, 
was carried on even to our own day. 

We shall have more to say about Bryson and others in 
another article. 


LorvaCankerbhille at Darlington 





sq|LGERNON, Duke of. Northumberland, was 

4| always ready to doakind and good-natured 
action, and the following story illustrates his 

as character in this respect. Even after the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, the feeling of bitterness against 
the peers who had opposed the measure continued very 


strong. About the beginning of 1833, the Earl of 
Tankerville, who had always been hostile to reform, 
stopped, on his way from London to Chillingham, 
to change horses at the King’s Head, Darlington. A 
mob, collecting round the carriage, saluted his lordship, 
notwithstanding that his daughter was along with him, 
with several showers of stones and many very strong 
epithets. Lord Tankerville and the young lady lay down 
in the bottom of the chaise, and thus escaped material 
injury. The insult was not forgotten, however, and the 
northern aristocracy, strongly resenting the attack, refused 
to take Darlington in their journeys south, but went by 
another and longer route. This was a serious matter to 
the innkeepers of the town, and to the landlord of the 
King’s Head especially, as (by the terms of his license) 
the proprietor of every posting-house was obliged to keep 
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so many horses in his stables. The host of the King’s 
Head had just bought the place at the time when the 
Tankerville affair occurred. As a matter of course, the 
county families were his best customers. This patronage, 
however, was completely withdrawn, and there seemed 
nothing before him but ruin. The poor man, in this 
dilemma, determined to appeal for help to Lord Prudhoe 
(afterwards Duke of Northumberland), who was staying 
at Stanwix at the time. His lordship listened to the 
landlord with great sympathy, promised to come by Dar- 
lington himself, to get his brother the duke to do the 
same, and to induce other peers to come back to the old 
route. And this he did with such good will and energy 
that Darlington was soon as busy as ever, as a post town 
at least. We may add that for years afterwards (and 
perhaps to this day) all the stones that fell in the car- 
riage lay upon the hall table at Chillingham Castle, with 
a placard stating that they were presented to Lord 
Tankerville by the people of Darlington ! W. 


Absent-MinVedness, 





composer, that about the time of the composi- 
tion of that beautiful symphony ‘‘Pastoral” he 
went into one of the Vienna restaurants and ordered dinner. 
While it was being prepared, Beethoven grew absorbed. 
Before long the waiter came with the food. ‘Thank 
you,” said the composer, ‘“‘I have dined,” and, ere the 
astonished waiter could say a word, Beethoven placed 
upon the table the price of the dinner and disappeared. 
The following story of the absent-mindedness of the 
celebrated musician, Joah Bates, the originator and 


AS T is recorded of Beethoven, the great German 
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conductor of the Concerts of Ancient Music, estab- 
lished 1776, is well worth recording :—‘‘ At one of the 
ancient concerts, the orchestra had assembled, when it 
was suddenly discovered that the organ would not 
speak. Additional power was given to the bellows, 
and the organist, Joah Bates, put down the keys with 
increased vigour; but not a sound could be obtained. 
The organ-builder was sent for in furious haste. He came, 
and after minutely inspecting the interior of the instru- 
ment, and finding nothing wrong, at length went round to 
the keyboard, when he perceived that the organist had 
forgotten to pull out any of the stops.” 

Again, Dr. Andrew Wilson gives us, in his “‘ Studies in 
Life and Sense,” some most amusing stories about the 
absent-mindedness of a late well-known Scottish pro- 
fessor. It is recorded that this professor, passing out of 
college on one occasion, ranagainstacow. Pulling off his 
hat, amid his abstraction, he exclaimed, ‘‘1 beg your 
pardon, madam !” Although aroused to a sense of his 
mistake, shortly thereafter he stumbled against a lady 
under somewhat similar circumstances, grecting his 


astonished neighbour with the remark, “Is that you 
again, you brute?” It is also related that this professor 
one day met his own wife in the street, and bowed to her, 
at the same time remarking that he had not the plea- 
sure of her acquaintance; whilst another vagary con- 
sisted in his making his appearance at ci. lege display- 
ing on one leg a black stocking of his own, and on the 
other a white stocking of his better half. Another narra- 
tive credits our Scottish professor: with addressing a 
stranger in the street, asking this person to direct him to 
his own house. ‘‘ But ye’re the Professor !” replied the 
astonished native. ‘*‘ Never mind,” was the reply, “I 
want to know where the Professor lives !” 

Similar feats of the phenomena of abstraction are 
ascribed to Professor Jiéns Svanberg, the celebrated 
Swedish mathematician, who in the beginning of this 
century lived in the University town Upsila. It is re- 
lated that he was in the habit of putting a card, with the 
words ‘‘Not at home,” on his door, whenever he went out. 
One day, when returning from the college, seeing the 
card on the door, he exclaimed to his companion, ‘‘ Ah! 
I see Svanberg is still out; we had better return a little 
later, in order to find him at home,” and left the house. 


The Swedish King Carl Johan (Bernadotte) appointed 
Professor Svanberg as tutor to the Crown Prince Oscar, 


afterwards King Oscar I. When the prince had finished 
his studies at Upsiila University, the king gave Professor 


“Svanberg, as a reward for his services, a splendid 


living close to Upsila, which gift Svanberg 
accepted, although he was not then an ecclesiastic. 
However, he was ordained, and had to preach the 
inaugural sermon—the first and only one he ever did 
preach. On that occasion, Professor Svanberg, who 
always was absorbed in some more or less abstruse 
inathematical calculation, forgot altogether that he was 
standing in a pulpit, and commenced his sermon as fol- 
lows :—‘‘I say, gentlemen, suppose we have a God!” 
Another time, when he had to attend a large meeting in 
his capacity as a clergyman, he went into his dressing- 
room in order to don his clerical gown and collar (the 
latter is a very conspicuous part of the suit). His wife, 
who was busy in the adjoining room, called out to him, 
**Don’t forget the clerical collar!” but, as she knew his 
forgetfulness, she repeated the request more than once. 
Judge of the astonishment of the people at the meeting 
when their clergyman entered decked out with no less 
than six collars, or exactly as many as the times his better 
half had reminded him. 
HILDEGARD WERNER, Newcastle. 
*% 

During the last years of the great Duke of Marlborough 
an attendant used to read to him the history of the wars 
in which he himself had commanded the British army. 
At times he would raise himself in his chair, and ask, 
with admiration, ‘‘Who commanded?” A somewhat 
similar instance of absence of mind is recorded of Sir 
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Walter Scott. Entering a room one day, he found a 
friend reading a volume of poetry aloud to some ladies. 
He sat down and listened fora few moments. At last a 
tear was seen stealing down his cheek, and, rising from 
his chair, he crossed the room, and looked over the 
reader’s shoulder to see the author’s name. Imagine 
his surprise at discovering the poem to be his own ! 
N. Hunter, Byker, 


G Newcastle Prison Breaker. 





ALTER SCOTT DOUGLAS was one of a 

band of burglars who, in the autumn of 

; 1859, had been apprehended as the suspected 
perpetrators of a series of daring jewellery robberies in 
Newcastle. The other prisoners were Joseph Prishious, 
Edward Rawlings, and William Wardropper. Asso- 
ciated with them in the later stages of the proceedings 
was a woman, Rachael Wardropper, the wife of the 
male prisoner of that surname, who seems to have been 
the principal instrument in the disposal of the stolen 
booty. Douglas was arrested by Mr. Ellutt, the 
present chief-constable of Gateshead, who was then 
head of the detective force in Newcastle, and whom 
the late Mr. Edward Glynn, in his “* Sketches of Old- 
minster,” has happily sketched under the pseudonym 
of “Clencher.” Knowing the customer with whom he 
had to deal, Mr. Elliott exercised considerable caution, 
and it was well he did so, for in the possession of 
his captive was found a formidable knife, with which 
he had threatened to ‘stick the first person who took 
him.” The whole of the men were joiners, and the 
manner in which the shop-breakings were effected indi- 
cated that they were accustomed to the dexterous hand- 
ling of tools. The charges preferred against them were 
those of breaking into the shops of Mr. Scott, umbrella 
maker, Pilgrim Street, and of Mr. Thompson, watch 
maker, then in the centre of the Arcade, and stealing 
therefrom a large amount of property. From time to 
time the case was remanded; and during one of these 
intervals Douglas, Rawlings, and Prishious contrived, 
on the night of October 26, 1859, to effect their escape 
from Newcastle Gaol. It was evident that great in- 
genuity had been brought to bear upon the perilous 
undertaking, although, as to the exact modus operandi 
which they adopted, the utmost secrecy was observed 
by the prison authorities. In his effort to regain his 
freedom, Prishious got his leg severely injured by the 
snapping of the rope by means of which the lofty wall 
had been scaled; and, thus handicapped, he was re- 
captured almost immediately afterwards. As the result 
of the trial, which took place at the Winter Gaol 
Delivery, he was sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
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servitude, and his companion Wardropper to five 
years’ of the same punishment; while the female pri- 
soner, On whom sentence of eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment had been formally passed, was, in accord- 
ance with a plea advanced by her counsel, the late 
Mr. Davison, Q.C., Member for Durham City, sub- 
sequently acquitted, as having acted by the direction 
and under the influence of her husband. Rawlings 
escaped recapture altogether; but Douglas, on the 
8th of April, 1860, once more fell into the 
clutches of ‘‘ Clencher,” the recapture taking 
public house in Scotswood Road. 
On his person, on this occasion, were found a 
brace of loaded pistols and an apparatus for mould- 
ing balls; while his hat, on being temporarily with- 
drawn from his head, delivered itself of a pair of false 
whiskers. Again his durance was destined to be of short 
duration. On the 29th of April he once more made his 
escape from his prison-house. As to the mode of proce- 
dure, the authorities were this time a little more com- 
municative. It appears that Douglas was confined in a 
cell to the right of the entrance to the gaol. At ten 
minutes past seven o’clock in the morning, which was a 
Sunday, he was allowed to pass from his sleeping cell 
inte a larger apartment called the day-room. From this 
place he effected an exit during divine service. Availing 
himself of a table and forms, which he had removed from 
his cell, he reached the top of the wall. With a quantity 
of rope, which composed the cording of his hammock, 
and which be knotted together until it was of sufticient 
length to reach within a few feet of the ground on the 
outside, he let himself down into the street, where 


place in a 


he was soon lost to view. A few day afterwards, 
he coolly addressed a letter to Mr. Wood, then 
deputy-governor of the gaol, in which he expressed a 
determination never to return to Newcastle, added a 
hope that none of the prison officers would be thought 
worthy of blame on his account, and hinted that he had a 
‘**small account ” to settle with one of the detectives, for 
which he was prepared at any time. To his determinat 
tion to bid farewell to Newcastle, this modern Jack 
Sheppard appears to have fully adhered, but he went 
‘** further .and fared worse.” On the 20th of January, 
1861, intelligence reached the North of the capture in 
London of a man supposed to be Douglas. Mr. Elliott 
and the late Mr. Sabbage, then Chief-Constable of New- 
castle, at once proceeded to the metropolis, and un- 
hesitatingly identified the prisoner as the too familiar 
prison-breaker. Having been there convicted on a charge 
of attempted house-breaking, Douglas was sentenced to 
several years’ imprisonment, the assistant-judge before 
whom he was tried expressing a hope that, at the ex- 
piration of that time, he would not be forgotten by the 
authorities of Newcastle. At this point the curtain, so 
far as the public are concerned, falls upon the extra- 
ordinary career of Walter Scott Douglas. 
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The Beginning of the Ratlwap 
Svstent, 


N September 27. 1825, the Stockton and Dar- 

lington Railway—the outcome of much men- 

tal labour and numerous experiments on the 
meat of its projector, George Stephenson—was opened 
by the proprietors for the use of the public. The line 
extended a distance of twenty-five miles, from Witton 
Park and Etherley to Stockton-upon-Tees, having 
branches to Darlington, Yarm, and other places. 
composed chiefly of malleable 





It was 


occupy the coach and carriages, the pressure of the 
populace was such that loaded and empty carriages 
alike were immediately filled with passengers. A start 
was then made, and the engine with her load arrived at 
Darlington, a distance of eight miles and three-quarters, 
in sixty-five minutes, excluding stoppages. Six coal 
waggons were left at Darlington, and then the train 
pushed on to Stockton, which it reached in three 
hours and seven minutes after leaving Darlington, 
including stoppages, the distance being nearly twelve 
miles. Ladies and gentlemen on horseback, or in gigs, 
carts, and other vehicles, accompanied the train the 





iron rails (the first rails of 
the kind were rolled at Bed 
lington), and the expense at- 
tendant upon its construction 
amounted to something like 
£50,000. 

Readers will be able to 
form some idea of the curi- 
ous appearance presented by 
the first train that traversed 
the railroad when they are 
informed that after the loco- 
motive (carrying Mr. Ste- 





phenson) came six waggons 
loaded with coals and flour ; 
then an elegant covered coach, 
with the committee and other 
proprietors of the line; then 
twenty-one waggons fitted up 
for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers; and, last of all, six 
waggons loaded with coals. 
Our sketch, showing part of 
the first train ever run on 
a railway, is copied from a pamphlet by John Birk- 
inshaw, the inventor of the malleable iron rail. 
Naturally, a great crowd of people collected at the 
starting-point (the bottom of Brusselton Engine Plane, 
near West Auckland), and, though 300 tickets had been 


distributed for those whom it was arranged should 





STEPHENSON’S OLD ENGINE ‘“‘ BILLY. 


,” BUILT AT KILLINGWORTH. 


whole way, and the fields and lanes on each side of 
the line were crowded with interested spectators of all 
descriptions. 

Besides the sketch of part of the first railway train, we 
present our readers with two other sketches of interest in 
this connection—one, that of the first railway passenger 




















FRET Jascwas Train. 
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coach ; the other, a drawing of Stephenson’s old engine, 
Billy, which was built at Killingworth, and which now 
occupies a post of honour on the High Level Bridge at 
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PAMPHLET of sixty-four pages was 
printed in 1841 by M. Atkinson, Church 
Street, Monkwearmouth, which bore the 
: == following title:—‘‘A Faithful Record of 
the Mi ous Case of Mary Jobson. By W. Reid 
Clanny, M.D., F.R.S.Ed., Physician in Ordinary to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, and Senior Physician to 
the Sunderland and Bishopwearmouth Infirmary.” The 
publication contained the ‘“‘testimonies” of not fewer 
than thirteen more or less highly responsible persons 
to numerous supernatural “sounds,” “voices,” and 
“appearances,” in attestation of the sincerity of one 
Mary Jobson, whose “miraculous case and cure” are 
therein described. These ‘‘ visions” and ‘‘ voices” are 
said to have attended the girl during several months. 
It may not be unprofitable to give our readers some 
account of the wonderful things that were promulgated 
to the world by so talented and worthy a man as Dr. 
Clanny, the inventor of the safety lamp. 

Mary Jobson, it seems, ‘“‘began to be delicate” in 
November, 1839, and continued to get daily worse. Her 
illness, which was of ‘‘a most anomalous description,” 
and “baffled the skill of the medical men to define or 
to cure it,” continued till the 22nd day of June, 1840, 
when it went off in a seemingly miraculous manner, 
leaving her ‘tas though she had not had one day’s 
illness.” It was during the seven months, or there- 
abouts, that the indisposition lasted, that the events 
recorded in the pamphlet took place. 

The first doctor who was called in was Mr. Grecian, 
surgeon. At that time the patient was partly confined 
to her bed, and complained of great pains in her head 
and dimness of sight. Mr. Grecian continued attending 
her for three or four weeks, but she found little or no 
relief. From that time she continued getting daily 
Worse, and the parents decided on sending for Mr. R. B. 


Le 





Embleton, surgeon, who accordingly came, and who has 
left on record a very detailed statement of the case. 
That gentleman says :— 

On my first visit she complained of severe pain on the 
back part of her head, increased on pressure; her eyes 
were very sensible to the light, and slightly injected with 
blood. She had a sensation of weakness, but no vomit- 
ing. The heat of the skin was a little above the natural 
temperament. Her bowels were constipated, and her 
pulse about 120, being very weak, and frequently 
irregular. J applied leeches over the pained part, 
followed by a blister, and gave calomel, at the same 
time endeavouring to purge her ; but I found this no eas 
matter, for after she had taken two dozen powders, eac 
containing from eight to ro penee of jalap with two of 
calomel, her bowels remained constipated, till moved by 
large doses of castor oil, frequently repeated. is plan 
of treatment was continued for a fortnight, without 
benefit ; indeed, the pain had increased considerably, and 
the slightest touch was sufficient to make her scream out 
loudly. 

About this time a change took place in the symptoms. 


The pupils of the eyes, which had been contracted before, 


became dilated, and her pulse fell to65 or 70. The skin 
also became cold, excepting the portion of scalp where 
the girl complained of pain, which was considerably more 
hot than natural, the heat extending down to the 
back part of the neck. No improvement taking place, 
her parents began to be uneasy, and were wishful to have 
some further advice. So Mr. T. Embleton was called in, 
and he recommended the same plan of treatment to be 
continued. Leeches and blisters were accordingly again 
applied, but the pain still remained undiminished. 

On the 9th of March the patient was attacked by con- 
vulsions of a very severe description, the arms, legs, and 
trunk being in a continual state of agitation, attended 
with frothing at the mouth. This continued for nearly 
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the whole of the day. On the following day the convul- 
sions ceased ; but they were renewed on the next Sunday, 
with, if possible, greater violence; and, in addition, the 
face was drawn to one side. The eyes now became 
inflamed, especially the left eye; the tears kept con- 
stantly “‘ trickling ” down the cheek, and the pupils once 
more became contracted. She continued in this state for 
a day or two, with slight remissions, when she was 
attacked with “‘ perfect impossibility of swallowing either 
fluids or solids.” For several days, the doctor tells us, 
she went “almost without food, not being able to take 
anything while the fit lasted.” When the convulsions 
were present, Mr. Embleton frequently pinched both 
arms and legs without the patient seeming to feel 
at all; whereas, if he but touched the back part of 
the head, “‘she would immediately start as if struck by 
an electric shock.” 

We are not pretending to write the diagnosis of the 
case, however, but rather meaning to give, as concisely as 
we can, consistent with explicitness, an account of the 
alleged supernatural circumstances attending it. Mary 
Jobson fell into fits at intervals for eleven months, 
during the last four of which she lost her speech, and 
after that the fits began to abate. During the fifth or 
sixth week of her illness, her mother told the doctor she 
had heard some strange knocks, and it was not long 
before he had himself an opportunity of hearing them. 


Accompanied by a gentleman named Beatty, Mr. 


Embleton came and sat down for the express purpose. 
‘**Presently,” says he, “‘I heard three loud and distinct 
knocks. Both Mr. Beatty and myself were astonished, 
for we could not account for them. We several times 
afterwards heard them, and although I carefully 
examined about the bed, I could discover nothing that 
was capable of explaining this mystery.” Another sur- 
geon having been called to attend the patient, Mr. 
Embleton ceased visiting her until he was again sent for, 
the girl expressing a particular desire to speak to him. 
He went two or three times before he heard anything; 
but one morning he found ‘‘the child,” as he calls her, in 
bed, severely convulsed, and not seeming to take any 
notice of those about her. A sheet of paper and pencil 
were lying on a table near the bed. On the doctor 
entering, the mother desired him to set down what the 
** voice ” said, for that morning he was to hear it. He 
took a chair, and watched the child attentively. She 
was excessively agitated, and the bed-clothes were 
shaken with her movements. She suddenly opened her 
eyes, which were before shut, and fixed them on the 
doctor, who observed, also, that her mouth was wide 
open, and her tongue could be seen moving rapidly about. 
After awhile a voice commenced, and the doctor endea- 
voured to write down what was spoken to him, which 
was as follows :— 


I am the Lord Thy God, that brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. I am the 


—= 


Physician of the soul. I send gageienes and medical 
surgeons to attend to the internal parts of the body, 
There have been nine physicians and surgeons attending 
Mary Jobson. I am making use of her body as a trum- 
pet. She should have been in her grave a fortnight and 
three days since. I have only one medical surgeon to 
speak to ; his name is Robert Blakeston Embleton. On 
the 13th, three came, but were of nouse. Mark. Iam 
Thy God, sounding out of the heavens. The surgeon 
that knew the complaint of Mary Jobson had been only 
one year in practice; he had greater privileges than 
all the nine. Her brain is like a scalded cloth. I am 
making use of her body as a bugle. Be not deceived ! [ 
will not be mocked by medical a. On the 27th, there 
was Thomas Embleton, he said his opinion was that she 
should have died, and he was right. Obey my command- 
ments. She has been as dead three weeks, A fortnight 
before the water got on the brain. Any one who doubts 
may come here and they shall hear a knock three times, 
You are mocking me by wishing to see the internal brain. 
There is a medical surgeon of the name of Robert Blakes- 
ton Embleton who has been saying to William Grecian 
that he would see her brain. But my law shall not be 
broken. What more can they want than the voice of 
God? Iam speaking out of the heavens. You mock my 
law when you do not listen to my words. Marvel not, 
she is no one’s patient. Sheisasdead. If they were to 
persevere, I shall send judgments. Two angels should 
appear with drawn swords in their mouths. If my word 
has not been there first (something was here said about 
the difficulties of the case) for the medical surgeons were 
sent on the earth by me. I am Physician of the body. I 
will send a thunder storm out of the heavens when she is laid 
in the grave. Twelve angels shall guardit. The Lord’s 
law shall not be broken. Marvel not, for my command- 
ments shall be obeyed first. One surgeon is angry with 
another. If any one come to persevere to open her head, 
he should be attacked with drawn swords. y words are 
to be taken first. This is a miracle wrought on earth. 
There is nothing impossible to me. Witness Daniel in 
the lion’s den, and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
I am thy God! 


Several sentences were completely lost, the good doctor 
tells us, in consequence of the voice speaking so rapidly. 
This may perhaps account for the manifest incoherence of 
the whole. 

After the voice had done speaking, several loud knocks 
were heard, as if proceeding from the bed. Then a 
scratching, like a person, or rather several persons, 
scraping their nails along a table. The voice, Mr. Em- 
bleton says, was entirely different from the girl’s natural 
one. Instead of being, as it was throughout the disease, 
soft and feeble, speaking in a whining and childish tone, 
it was now, on the contrary, loud and strong. ‘But this 
was not all,” continues he, “for although it might more 
strictly be said to be allied to the voice of a male rather 
than a female, yet it had such a delightful sweet sound as 
to render it almost an impossibility for any male to 
imitate it. It certainly came more up to my ideas of the 
angelic than anything I had ever before heard.” He 
finishes off by saying, ‘I took ill the same day, and did 
not see her again for several weeks, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I found she had got better and was enabled to walk 
about.” 

The girl’s father, John Jobson, testifies that the first 
time Mary was left by her mother, after she was seized 
with fits, was on the occasion of his wife having to go into 
the next room to wash, leaving her second daughter 
sitting at the bedside. This girl, more mindful of her 
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own play than of her sick sister, soon deserted her charge, 
and her mother was alarmed by hearing three loud 
knocks in the sick room, which caused her to run back 
instantly. To her surprise, she found Mary lying asleep, 
quite alone. Again, during the afternoon, there were re- 
peated knocks, which alarmed Mrs. Jobson very much. 
When her husband returned from work in the evening, 
he went into the sick room and sat down by the bedside. 
Mary lay in a quiet sleep for a short space, with her 
hands folded. Suddenly the good man heard three loud 
knocks proceed from the bed board ; but, thinking the 
sound might arise from knocks outside, he took no further 
notice of it. Next day, however, when the family were 
at dinner, several knocks were heard to proceed from the 
bed. This continued at intervals for some days. The 
patient was now attended by Mr. Ward, who ordered a 
blister and medicine without effect. He afterwards 
brought Dr. Brown, a practitioner of great ability 
and skill, whose prescriptions were equally barren 
of result. To be sure, according to a passage 
in John Jobson’s “evidence,” it would rather seem 
that the prescriptions were not attended to, for 
he says :—‘‘I could not believe that there was anything 
supernatural. I persisted that Dr. Brown and Mr. 
Ward’s treatment should be tried, as they told me that 
they considered it a trick of the child’s, and her mother 
was too particular with her. They advised me to punish 
her with harsh words. Mr. Ward said I had better leave 
work for a week, and keep the house as much as possible, 
and not allow her anything to eat or drink, without her 
getting out of bed for it herself.” But her tender-hearted 
father goes on to say :— 

My feelings would not allow me to do this to 
my child, who for twenty-three weeks had scarcely 
rested on her bed from pains, and with so many 
blisters tried, and the quantities of medicine given her. 
There had been heard in the house, for some days 
previous to the visiting of Dr. Brown, a strange voice, 
which told my wife and me the <i-r of both our 
families, of the greater part of which I had no record, nor 
to my knowledge had ever heard mentioned; but, upon 
inquiring, I found them to be correct. We were also told 
that these doctors’ orders should not be attended to, and 
that a miracle would be worked upon the child. I per- 
sisted that the voice and the knocks came from the child, 
and that the doctors’ orders should be obeyed. The 
blister was applied by her mother and me, when knocks 
were heard louder than ever, and a ——ae noise like 
distant thunder. The tenant downstairs t ought that 
the house was coming down, and asked what it could 
mean. 

The parents were told by the voice that the child was 
blind, deaf, and dumb. It also told them that the child 
should be restored to perfect health, and it would be as 
great a miracle as ever was performed since Christ was 
upon the earth. Owing to the hardness of bis unbelief, 
Which withstood all these wonders, John Jobson was told 
by the voice that he should see “ visible signs.” ‘‘ When, 
to my surprise,” says he, ‘‘it was no sooner spoken than 
water appeared on the floor, from small quantities to 
large ones, which I looked at earnestly, not once, but 


twenty times; it continued for weeks, at intervals; I 
laid my hands on it, and it felt as cold as ice, and as 
water usually does.” 

At the February term, 1840, the Jobsons left the house 
(in Wear Street) in which they had had such marvellous 
experiences. They removed to a house in Moor Street, 
but they had not been settled in it more than ten days 
when they were under the necessity of shifting to another 
in Hendon Lane, owing to ‘the depraved and inhuman — 
character ” of a person living in the same tenement, who 
could not endure the girl’s screaming. In this new 
location, footsteps used to be heard coming upstairs at 
night, and doors to open and shut, though every person 
in the house was abed. The knockings likewise con- 
tinued, louder and louder, both night and day, together 
with sweet singing and music, the most impressive that 
could be imagined. One day Mary said to her mother, 
‘Our Saviour has been standing at the bedside, and he 
looked earnestly at me.” She added that he was: a 
beautiful looking person, but what he told her she was 
not to divulge until he came again. On a second visit 
she alleged that the Saviour told her the doctors might 
disagree, but there was only one who understood her 
complaint, and that was Robert Embleton. Some days 
afterwards, the voice demanded of the mother why she 
disputed the truth of what her daughter had told her. 
And in continuation it said :— 

I am he whom thou knowest not. Be not deceived, for 

ou know not who I am, I am Alpha and Omega, tire 
beginning and the ending. I told your child that she was 
going to have a long illness, and that I was going to work 
a miracle with her. She is like young Samuel who kept 
his Father’s laws, for when you desired her to say her 
prayers and go to sleep, she obeyed; and when the 
remainder of her family were in sleep, she would arise, 
and, on her knees, pray without ceasing to her Father in 
heaven. There will many that will come here who 
will not believe in this. Some will believe, because they 
know that all things are possible with God. But blessed 
are they who may not hear nor see, and yet believe. 
There are numbers of angels in the room. I will call 
them by their names, but in names that you cannot 
understand. But as I order them to do signs, you will 
hear them do them distinctly in all parts of the room— 
from one to three knocks, first low, up to very loud ones 
—some like clashing of arms, some like fluttering of 


wings, some like small and others like to immense 
quantities of water rushing about the room. 


Dr. Clanny, the chief hierophant, now appeared on the 
scene. He had called at the first floor of the house in 
which the Jobsons then lived to inquire concerning a 
female servant, Betsy Mason, who was in want of a place, 
and a somewhat natural and pardonable curiosity led him 
to go upstairs. He appeared to commiserate the 
state of the little patient, and after having made kind 
inquiries into the case, and particularly as to the 
supernatural signs, he went away with the remark—‘“‘ All 
things are possible with God!” Soon after, the voice said 
Dr. Clanny would be a perfect believer, and “these 
miracles would be published in great congregations. * 

One night when one Margaret Watson was sitting 
watching, she alleged that she saw a lamb which passed 
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the room door, and it appeared to her as if it went into 
the pantry, on the landing of the stairs, in which the 
girl’s father was at the same time; but he did not see 
anything. 

Joseph Ragg and Ann Kagg, his wifc, as well as John 
Ragg, their youngest son, relate similar marvels which 
they either heard or saw. The voice repeated in their 
hearing the whole of the third and fifth chapters of the 
Book of Daniel, and many other considerable portions of 
Scripture. Oft-times the voice “lectured” for hours 
together; and “such was the delight which the hearers 
experienced, that they never felt tired, but, on the con- 
trary, they always regretted when the discourses ended.” 
Once they saw a representation of the sun, moon, and 
stars on the ceiling, “in a variety of pleasing and brilliant 
cclours.” They also saw “‘ water in small or in large 
quantities actually spring up through the floor of the 
room in which they were assembled.” One night, Joseph 
Ragg was awakened out of his sleep, about eleven o’clock, 
by the presence of a beautiful and heavenly figure, in 
male attire, which was surrounded by a very splendid and 
agreeable light. It drew back the curtains of the bed, 
and, with a most benign smile, looked down upon him 
for about ten minutes. No hint is given, however, as to 
who this nocturnal visitor was, or why he appeared to 
honest Joseph at that particular night and hour. 


Elizabeth Vasey, of Hedworth Street, Monkwear- _ 


mouth, a sister of Ann Ragg’s; Catherine Storie, wife 
of William Storie, of the same place, a niece of hers; 
Elizabeth Wood, daughter of Elizabeth Vasey ; Phillis 
Thompson, daughter of William Thompson, Ayre’s 
Quay; and Jemima Elizabeth Gauntlett, of Spring 
Garden, Sunderland, also gave detailed evidence as to 
voices, rappings, loud knockings, flappings as it were of 
wings, sounds as of the grinding of teeth, beautiful 
instrumental music, hymns by one or more voices, and 
what they thought were astounding revelations of their 
little family secrets. 


Dr. Clanny, who wrote as “a physician of thirty- 
seven years’ experience,” testifies that ‘‘the signs and 
wonders were generally made manifest to several 
witnesses in the same room, or in different rooms in the 
same house, and who, upon comparing all that they 
heard and saw, never had occasion to differ in the least 
from each other, but always agreed in every respect.’ 
He adds that “‘ the objects of these signs and wonders are 
for the direct advancement of the pure doctrines of 
Christianity, as given to us in the only record of the 
blessed Redeemer, as foretold in the Hebrew Bible.” 


The doctor himself heard none of the voices to which 
the other witnesses testify; neither the supernatural 
rappings, the heavenly music, nor the flapping of wings. 
The only wonderful thing that seems to have occurred 
to him in the patient’s presence was her seemingly 
miraculous repetition of Scripture texts, as rapidly as 


he could write them down, and which the girl told him 
had been “given to her” by revelation about half an 
hour before his arrival. He records, however, that one 
night, about the middle of August, he was awakened 
by a very loud blow upon the floor at his side of the 
bed, which was twice repeated at intervals of seconds, 
These knocks were so loud that he thought he heard 
the floor crash upon its receiving the second and third 
blows. He instantly sat up in bed, and at the same 
time said to his wife, ‘‘ Margaret, did you hear that” 
when she replied, “I thought I heard something 
thrown over the wall.” The doctor now proceeded to 
examine the room, and found all things perfectly 
quiet, the rushlight half burnt down, and upon throw- 
ing back one of the window curtains, he found it 
was daybreak. It struck him as something singular 
that a favourite French terrier dog, which slept in 
the room, did not bark. It immediately flashed across 
his mind that the knocks were supernatural. He retired 
to bed, and slept soundly till the hour of rising, viz, 
seven o’clock, his mind being perfectly tranquil. A few 
days afterwards he saw Mary Jobson, when she said, 
“You had a sign the other night,” mentioning the night, 
adding, ‘‘ You heard three knocks in your bedroom; your 
wife heard, but the servants did not hear them; you were 
not alarmed.” The doctor asked the hour, and she said, 
looking up for a moment, “‘ At daybreak.” The same 
sign took place, Dr. Clanny adds, in the same room, 
when his wife was residing at the Spa Hotel, Shotley 
Bridge, im the night between the 8th and 9th of October. 
And it was repeated, with variations, in the night 
between the 1lth and 12th of the same month. On 
another occasion, when Dr. Clanny was sitting one morn- 
ing after breakfast in a musing state near the fire, every- 
thing in the room being perfectly quiet, he observed 
large printed card come down in a twirling manner from 
the mantel-piece and fall at his feet. This card had been 
firmly placed between the legs of a large figure of a horse 
in marble, and could not be displaced from its position by 
any common agency. “I was fixed,” says he, “in my 
chair with astonishment.” Loud continuous knockings at 
his bedroom door were heard by the doctor one night 
when sleeping alone, at a time when his wife was ill; 
and after he had looked out and found there was nobody 
on the stairs, and was returning to bed, he heard “near 
to the bed, and nearly as high as the ceiling, seven 
distinct and loud knocks.” ‘I confess,” adds he, “I 
was a little intimidated, but what was I todo? I went 
to bed, and slept soundly up to my usual time of 
rising.” 

Dr. Clanny also mentions that, soon after Mary Jobson 
was restored to health, her mother showed him the figure 
of the sun and moon upon the ceiling of the room in 
which her child had lain for so many weeks in a wooden | 
folding-up bed; and though her husband, in his state of 
unbelief, had whitewashed over these figures, neverthe 
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less they were still very distinct, and appeared to the 
doctor to be most accurate in their outlines. 

On the 22nd of June, 1840, the child seemed to be very 
ill. Her breathing was thick, and her mother, the two 
Raggs, and Margaret Watson, who were in the room, 
thought she was just about to die. The voice asked 
them, however, “‘ Have you her clothes ready?” and upon 
their replying ‘‘ They are ready,” it ordered—‘ Lay the 
clothes upon the table which she wore when in health, 
and have the youngest child in the room,” which was 
done as instructed. They were then ordered out for 
about a quarter of an hour, after which they were told by 
the voice to return into the room; and there to their 
astonishment they found the patient, Mary Jobson, 
seated by a table fully dressed, with her youngest sister 
sitting upon her knee. On her father returning home 
from work at six o’clock in the evening, he tells us, he 
saw her sitting up at a window, reading; and she 
appeared to him to be looking as well as she did before 
her illness. From that day forward she did not complain 
in the least, nor was there any further supernatural 
manifestation. 

In a second edition of Dr. Clanny’s pamphlet, printed 


and published in Newcastle by M. A. Richardson, there — 


are corroborative testimonies given by Edward Drury, 
the same gentleman who figures in the narrative of 
“The Haunted House at Willington” (Monthly Chron- 
icle, June, 1887, page 177), and by T. R. Torbock, 
surgeon, Lambton Street, Sunderland. What the for- 
mer says may be summed up in one of his own sen- 
tences :—“ If we believe in the Holy Scriptures, we 
must, a fortiori, believe in a world of spirits, and also 
that from all times spirits have been seen and heard by 
many persons at different periods—moreover, if spirits 
have assumed visible forms, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that what has been may be again, not only in our 
day, but also to the end of the world.” Dr. Drury, on 
calling at Mr. Jobson’s house, heard three distinct 
knocks when he was going up the stairs, and on 
entering the room in which the child lay, he saw “‘a 
very fine-looking girl, apparently about thirteen years 
of age; she had a good deal of colour in her face, 
seemingly in a very composed sleep, and like to anything 
but a patient.” But knockings, scratchings, door-slam- 
mings, convulsions, shrieks, and most indescribable sounds 
soon signalised his presence, and these phenomena were 
Tepeated on subsequent visits. Mr. Torbock, who was 
an equally sound believer, only tells us he had, at 
different times and places, lengthened and very serious 
conversations with nearly all the individuals who had 
borne testimony in respect to this miraculous case, and 
he was well assured that they were persons who were 
known to be “religious and trustworthy.” He com- 
municates to Dr. Clanny some particulars as to another 
wonderful case, that of Alice Macdonald, residing in 
Sussex Street, Sunderland, aged eighteen years, at 


the time of whose happy Christian death heavenly 
music was heard—‘‘most beautiful music, not unlike 
musical glasses when skilfully played upon.” In 
addition to this ‘‘ well-authenticated” fact, Mr. 
Torbock tells his correspondent that three loud knocks 
were heard by Alice Macdonald’s brother and sister-in- 
law, at their bedroom door, on the night of the 5th 
October, 1841, at the moment when Alice's grandfather, 
William Hay, died at his own house in the Assembly 
Garth. So that such supernatural manifestations as 
the above were not quite unprecedented at that time 
in Sunderland. 

As was to be expected, however, in so strange a case 
as that of Mary Jobson, the whole tribe of “‘scoffers and 
mockers, especially of the medical profession,” seized on 
it as ‘‘a rare opportunity to exercise their malignity.” 
In a letter which he addressed to the editor of the Globe, 
Dr. Clanny complains of the conduct of two of the 
annonymous correspondents of that paper, as not only 
despicable, but even diabolical. One of these gentlemen 
replied in a stinging sentence or two, and then he 
printed the correspondence in a little book, intituled 
‘*Modern Miracles.” 

Years afterwards, a gentleman called upon Mary Job- 
son, then a married woman, the wife of a respectable 
manufacturer in Nile Street, Sunderland, with the design 
of satisfying himself as to the alleged facts from her own 
mouth. He found her exceedingly disinclined to enter 
into the subject, and particularly anxious that no further 
publicity should be given to the case, which it was quite 
plain called up most painful recollections in her mind. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Mary Jobson had no 
** supernatural gifts” or “‘manifestations” vouchsafed to 
her subsequent to 1840. 

Our portrait of Dr. Clanny is copied from an oil paint- 
ing by J. Reay, now in the Corporation Art Gallery at 
Sunderland. 


The LEwhention of the Reaping 
Machine. 





19) honour of inventing the reaping machine. 
aC >); But it seems not improbable (as far as we 
can gather from a contribution by Mr. J. F. Common, of 
Shieldfield, to the Newcastle Weckly Chronicle of July 8, 
1876) that Mr. John Common, of Denwick, North- 
umberland, was the original projector of the principle 
to be found underlying the machine of to-day. Some 
contend that it is to the Rev. Patrick Bell that the 
laurels by right should fall; but documentary evidence 
demonstrates that Common actually had his machine 
at work in 1811, while Bell’s was not even tried, 
according to his own account, until 1826. Moreover, as 
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Bell was born in 1800, he must have been a mere boy of 
eleven when Common and others were reaping corn by 
the machine, “secretly on a moonlight night”—just as 
Bell declares he did in 1826. 


Common’s narrative may with advantage be consulted 
in this connection. It was published in the Alnwick 
Journal for August, 1860, and in various particulars was 
remarkably corroborated shortly after by certificates of 
entries in the minute book of the Society of Arts, which 
were brought to light by Mr. Peter le Neve Foster, 
November 5, 1860. According to Common’s letter, dated 
Denwick, July, 1860, he was at Fleetham, setting up a 
new thrashing machine for Mr. John Ostens, when Mr. 
Ogle—who at that period was schoolmaster at Newham— 
came over to Fleetham, and desired Common to go with 
him to Newham and help him to contrive a reaping 
machine. ‘* His was,” the narrative proceeds, ‘‘on the 
rotatory plan at that time, and he could not find one to 
make the knife cut like a scythe. My own machines 
were all clippers. The first I made was a small one, and 
the shears were driven by a crank ; but it had no apparatus 
on it for delivering the corn. As far as I can judge, it 
was made in the year 1811, eight years after Mr. Ogle’s 
first, and tried in secret, at night, in company with Mr. 
Thomas Appleby, amongst my own ripe corn, and it ap- 
peared to him and me to answer well. After this, Mr. 
Ogle came accidentally into my shop, and, on seeing 
the machine, he looked at it, and felt it with his hand, 
and asked me if it was not for shearing corn, and I said 
it was, and, after further conversation, he advised me to 
let the Duke of Northumberland know about it.” 


After this, Common constructed another machine, 
which was forwarded by the Duke of Northumberland to 
the Society of Arts, in London, but which was neither 
awarded a premium nor returned to its inventor. The 
third, and last, machine was made in 1812, the same year 
as the second, ‘‘in full size, and to be drawn by men, by 
order of the duke.” When this was finished, Common 
gave Mr. Brown, of Alnwick, some patterns of it to be 
reproduced in iron ; but as he was unable to cast them he 
made them of wrought iron; and these Brown appears to 
have taken to America, when he and all his family emi- 
grated thither in 1830. Brown seems to have pretty 
well dropped out of Common’s recollection, till after the 
London Exhibition in 1851, where the McCormick reap- 
ing machines were exhibited. Two of these subsequently 
came through Denwick to Howick, to which place Com- 
mon went to see them. He was much surprised to find 
that they were exactly like the one he had constructed 
some forty years before, and it was not long before he 
learnt from Mr. John Nichol, Brown’s son-in-law, that 
Brown had given Common’s patterns of the reaping 
machine to McCormick, sud had made a bargain with 
him that, if any money was made by it, he (Brown) was 
to have a share of it. Brown died during the Exhibition, 


and McCormick refused to abide by his part of the 
contract. 

The Denwick claimant was clearly a man of great 
mechanical ingenuity. Mr. J. F. Common, in the article 
we have already mentioned, says :—“‘ Besides the reap- 
ing machine, for which an American and a Scotchman 
got both glory and gold, Mr. Common was the inventor 
of several other machines. For the invention of the 
double drilled self-acting turnip-sower he received a 
silver medal and ten guineas from the Society of 
Arts of London, and twenty guineas from the Society 
of Arts of Scotland. He also received a silver medal 
from the Society of Arts of London for his mode of 
putting new roots to old trees. In addition he gota 
money prize from the Society of Arts of Scotland for a 
lime-distributing apparatus. I might also state thata 
public testimonial was subscribed for, by influential gen- 
tlemen and farmers of Northumberland, in the year 1860, ° 
for the inventor of the reaping machine.” 


Porthern Superstitians, 





"a|N some parts of Northumberland it is thought 
lucky if we meet with two magpies, but very 


unlucky if one crosses our path. The follow- 


~ ing couplet I have often heard repeated :— 


One is sorrow, two mirth, 
Three is wedding, four a birth, 
Five heaven, six hell, 
Seven—the de’il’s ain sel’! 


There are many who still look in the candles for expected 
letters, and search the tea-cup for coming visitors. Ifa 
young lady, in snuffing a candle, snuff it out, she will not 
be married during the current year. A spider descend- 
ing upon you from the roof is a token that you will soon 
When a spider is found 
upon our clothes, some money is coming to us. The 


have a legacy from a friend. 


sudden loss of hair is a prognostication of the loss 
of children, health, or property. If a person’s hair 
burn brightly when thrown into the fire, it is a sign of 
long life; the brighter the flame the longer the life. If 
it smoulders away, and refuses to burn, it is a sign of 
approaching death, If the nose itches, it is a sign that 
you will be crossed or vexed. Itching of the right hand 
portends receiving money. If the right ear tingles, you 
are being well spoken of; if the left ear, some one is 
speaking ill of you. 

It is accounted lucky to carry in the pocket a crooked 
sixpence or one with a hole in it, or to put a stocking 
on inside out, or a waistcoat similarly, through inadver- 
tence. If you puta button or hook into the wrong hole 
while dressing in the morning, some misfortune will 
occur during the day. If you dream that you have lost a 
tooth, you will shortly hear of the death of a friend. If 
you dream of a wedding, you will hear of death ; if you 
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dream of water, you will hear of sickness. If a toad 
crosses the path, it will rain. It is lucky to have money 
in your pocket when you first hear that harbinger of 
spring, the cuckoo. It is unlucky, after one has started 
on a journey, to be recalled, and told of something 
previously forgotten. 


Mr. Henderson, from whom I quote for the purposes of 
this communication, states that a clergyman from York- 
shire told him that his grandfather, though anything but 
a weak man, would never turn back when he had once 
started upon an expedition. He had been known to 
remain on horseback at the end of his grounds, shouting 
to the house for something that he had fergotten, rather 
than turn back for it. When rooks desert a rookery, it 
foretells the downfall of the family on whose property it 
is. There is a Northumbrian saying that the rooks 
deserted the rookery at Chipchase (on the banks of North 
Tyne) when the family of Reed left that place. On the 
other hand, the Wilkie MS. informs us that when rooks 
haunt a town, or village, mortality is supposed to await 
its inhabitants ; and if they feed in the street it shows a 
storm is near at hand. It is said to be a good omen for 
swallows to take possession of a place, and build their 
nests around it; while it is unpropitious for them to 
forsake a place which they have once tenanted. A cock 
crowing on the threshold is a sign of approaching visitors. 
Fora magpie to be seen near anyone’s doorstep is an 
I was told some time ago by an old but 
intelligent gentleman, a resident of Winlaton, that when 
he had seen a magpie on three different occasions fly close 
to the door of people’s dwellings a death took place 
shortly after. 


omen of death. 


When very young, and living in Haydon Bridge, the 
following was related to me by a friend who has long 
passed away, and who possessed a fund of local know- 
ledge :—About seventy years ago, a quarryman named 
T——, and who resided in the above village, proceeded to 
work early one morning, accompanied by other fellow- 
workmen. On walking up Cleatby Bank, opposite West 
Mill Hills, a magpie crossed and re-crossed their path 
several times. It then disappeared, but, when nearing 

ast Brokenheugh, it suddenly flew in amongst them, 
nearly knocking the hat off Mr. T——’s head. One of 
the poor fellows was much alarmed, and advised T—— 
toreturn home. ‘Not I,” said T——; “I don’t believe 
in such nonsense.” Arriving at the scene of their labour, 
they commenced work, and had only been working a short 
time when an alarm was raised, and each shouted to the 
other to run for his life. On T—— endeavouring to save 
himself, his hat fell off, when he stumbled over it and 
fell, and before he could rise a large stone came rolling 
down, crushing him to death. 


First footing still largely prevails in various parts of 
Northumberland. It is considered very unlucky for the 
first visitor to a house on a New Year's Day to belong to 


the gentler sex. In order to obviate this calamity, so soon 
as the last stroke of twelve has tolled forth from the 
parish church on the night of the 31st of December of any 
year, the male members of each household, placing a 
bottle of wine or spirits in their pockets, sally forth upon 
visits to the houses of all their friends. Others keep 
their doors locked until a male commences knocking, when 
the inmates, on being assured that it is not one of the fair 
sex, admit him, and partake of bread and cheese, which 
is often washed down by a small sensation of “‘mountain 
dew.” There are some good ladies whom the writer 
knows very well(and with whom he has often been amused) 
who will not allow any ashes or slops to be taken out 
of the house on New Year’s Day, it being unfortunate 
to take anythingout. Onecan bringin, however, as much 
as possible. Wut1am Lez, New Benwell. 
**% 

A more agreeable rendering of the magpie rhyme is 

current in Wensleydale. Here it is :— 
One for sorrow, two for luck, 
Three for a wedding, four for a death, 


Five for silver, six for gold, 
Seven for a bonny lass twenty years old. 


F. Brann, Newcastle. 


KHRate DBabingtan, 





|ATHERINE BABINGTON was the first 
wife of Colonel Philip Babington, of Harn- 
=~ ham Hall, and widow of Colonel George 
Fenwick, of Brinkburn. She was excommunicated, 
so says Hutchinson (“‘History of Northumberland” 
i. 218), “‘for contempt of an ecclesiastical sentence, 
and, being under excommunication when she died, was 
buried in a cave known as the Rocks of Harnham, below 
the foundations of the castle, where her remains now [in 
Hutchinson’s time] lie in a leaden coffin.” The coffin and 
its contents have long since disappeared. 


Mrs. Babington was the eldest daughter of the famous 
Parliamentary General, Sir Arthur Haselrigg, Governor 
of Newcastle, who took Tynemouth Castle by storm, pre- 
ferred the bill of attainder against Strafford, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his violent opposition to Charles I. 
At a meeting of the British Archeological Association in 
1854 (Journal, ix., pp. 130-154), a pack of political playing 
cards was exhibited and described. Among them was 
one—the eight of diamonds—representing Haselrigg in 
the dress of the period, “‘in a vain-glorious attitude, with 
a large feather in his hat, and a long sword by his side.” 
Under the figure are the words: “* Don Haselrigg, Kt. of 
ye Codled Braine.” (See next page.) 

Hazelrigg’s daughter Kate was what would now be 
called a strong-minded woman. On two of the panes in 
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one of the windows there were formerly the following 
inscriptions scratched by her with a diamond :— 


Sepdis 166 


17 1668 


These panes have lately been taken out of the window. 
They were shown to the members of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archeological Society at Bolam last 
year. Rosert Bratz, South Shields. 


«% 


Some interesting facts are related about Madame 
Babington, wife of Philip Babington, governor of 
Berwick. It appears that she was so celebrated for 
her good looks that her portrait was inserted in the 
“Book of Beauty” of that period. It is said, too, that 
an order was issued, during her residence in Sunderland, 
that when Dame Katherine Babington entered a cook’s 
shop she might not eat sixpenny pies in public, but in a 
private room, that she “‘ be not stared at of the people.” 


The lady’s puritanical tendencies led her to regard the 
clergymen who came in with the Restoration with the 
utmost intolerance. It is recorded that she incited a 
butcher’s boy at Shortflat to pull one of them out of his 
pulpit, thereby incurring ecclesiastical censure. This 
censure she utterly despised, so that both she and the 
butcher’s boy were excommunicated. When the latter 
died his friends were obliged to bury him in the garden, 
Katherine herself, being refused sepulture in the church- 
yard, was entombed in acave. The parish register con- 
tains the following entry :—‘‘Madam Babington dyed 
28 Aug., 1670, and was laid in a sepulchre (ye 9 Sept.) 
hewn out of a rock in Harnham.” The coffin was placed 
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on a stone shelf. Local tradition declared that this 
was done because of a prophecy that the estate would 
pass out of the family whenever Madame Babington 
was below ground. Some time in the last century the 
coffin was stolen for the sake of its lead by a party of 
wandering muggers, the bones thereafter lying exposed 
till they were buried a few years ago. The cave is 
situated in the garden beneath a terrace, curiously 
adorned with two-faced stone busts. Above the grave is 
inscribed : ‘‘ Here lyeth the body of Madame Babington, 
who was laid in this sepulchre the 9 Sept., 1670.” The 
following lines are also inscribed above the grave :— 


My time is past, as you may see ; 
I view’d the dead as you do me. 
Ere long you'll lie as low as I, 
And some will look on thee. 


A. Damas, Newcastle. 
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Aa thowt aa’d like ma life to spend, 
Iv Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 


Tyneside seem’d clad wiv bonny ha’s, 
And furnaces sae dunny ; 

Wey, this mun be what Bible ca’s 
“The land of milk and honey!” 

If a’ thor things belanged tiv me, 
Aa’d myek the poor reet - ye 

An’ gar each heart to as wiv glee, 

l = Iv Jemmy Joneson’s whu 
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Then on we went, as nice as owse, 
Till nenst aa’d Lizzy Moody’s* ; 
A whirlwind cam, and made a’ souse, 
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Whei, cavers biv the chimley reek, 
Begox ! it’s all a horney, 

For thro’ the warld aa thowt to keek, 
Yen day when I was corney. 

Sae wiv some varry canny chiels, 
All on the hop and murry, 

Aa thowt aa’d myek a voyage to Sheels 
Iv Jemmy Joneson’a whurry. 


Ye nivver see’d the church se scrug’d, 
As we wur there thegither, 

An’ gentle, simple, throughways rudg’d 
Like burdies of a feather ; 

Blind Willie, a’ wor joys to croon, 
Struck up a hey-down-derry, 

An’ croose we left wor canny toon, 
Iv Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 


As we push’d off—loaks ! a’ the Kee 
To me seem’d shuggy-shooin’ ; 

But tho’ aa’d nivver been at sea, 
Aa stuid her like a new-un ; 

An’ when the Malls began their reels, 
Aa kick’d ma heels reet murry ; 

For, faix! aa liked the voyage to Sheels, 
Iv Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 


Quick went wor heels, quick went the oars, 
An’ where my eyes were cassin’ ; 

It seem’d as if the bizzy shores 
Cheer’d canny Tyne 1’ passin’ ; 

What! hes Newcassel now ne end ? 
Thinks aa, its wondrous, varry ; 


Like heaps o’ babby boodies. 

The heykin’ myed me vurry wauf,t 
Me heed turn’d duzzy, vurry ; 

Me leuks, aa’m shure, wad spyen’d a cauf, 
Iv Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 

For hyem an’ bairns, an’ ma wife Nan, 
Aa yool’d oot like a lubbart ; 

An’ when aa thowt we a’ shud gan 
Tiv Davy Jones’s cubbart, 

The wind bee-baw’d, aa whish’d me squeels, 
An’ yence mair aa was murry, 

For syun we gat a seet o’ Sheels, 
Frev Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 


Wor Geordies now we thrimmel’d oot, 
An’ tread a’ Sheels sae dinny ; 
Ma faix ! it seems a canny spoot, 
As big maist as its minny ; 
Aa smack’d thor yell, aa climb’d thor bree— 
The seet was wond’rous, vurry ; 
Aa lowp’d sic gallant ships to see, 
Biv Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 


To Tinmouth then aa thowt aa’d trudge, 
To see the folks a’ duckin’, 

Loak ! men and wives together pludg’d) 
While hundreds stuid by, leukin’ ; 

Amang the rest aa cowp’d ma creels, 
Eh, gox! ’twas funny, vurry ; 

An’ so aa end ma voyage to Sheels, 
Iv Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 


Weq|l the beginning of the present century, before 

4| steamboats were introduced, Jemmy Joneson, 

S| whose wherry is here immortalized, was a 
famous local character, well known to all passengers on 
the river Tyne. The competition that now goes on be- 
tween the North-Eastern Railway Company and the 
Tyne General Ferry Company was then carried on by the 
Shields coaches and gigs on land, and the wherries and 
**comfortables” on the river. The latter were a sort of 
covered wherry, somewhat like a magnified bathing boat 
in appearance, but very pleasant conveyances, with an 
old-fashioned contempt for hurry and speed. Mr. 





* An excellent authority, Paul Trumpeter, in his “‘ Things That 
Were,” tells us that Lizzy Mudie was the terror of all who sailed 
upon the Tyne. ‘She would treat her friends to a dead calm or 
a heavy squall of wind, oe as she was inthe humour. She has 
been known to bring lightning and thunder, and rain and hail, to 
her window, just for the sake of exibiting her power over the ele- 
ments to her visitors. She would swamp a keel in an instant, if 
the unfortunate skipper happened to whisper a word of disrespect 
to her in the neighbourh of her cottage. Many of the skippers 

ropitiated her with trifling presents, and those who did not suf- 
Fered more or less from her maledictions.” 


+ Sickly, sick, ready to vomit. Scotch: Void of moral prin- 
ciple; from the Anglo-Saxon waf, vacillate, fluctuate, waver. 
Hence, also, the Northumbrian waffle, as ‘‘a poor wafflin’ body” — 
that is to say, one who, like the patriarch Reuben, is ‘‘ unstable 
as water.” 
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Thomas Wilson, author of ‘The Pitman’s Pay,” &c., 
in a poem dealing with the Quayside of 1810, sings :— 
The hacks are duin—the “ gigs” succeed 
The captains now to carry ; 
We've ‘‘comfortables,” tee, i’stead 
O’ Jemmy Joneson’s whurry. 
Steam, neist cam’ puffin’ into play, 
And put an end to rowin’ ; 
When Brice said in his schemin’ way, 
** Let’s try the chep at towin’.” 


When the Tyne watermen were startled in the year of 
the general peace by the strange intelligence that a new 
kind of craft, which would be propelled by steam, and by 
steam only, was about to be brought to the river, and 
that the same new-fashioned craft would be used for the 
towing of ships, as well as the conveyance of passengers 
between Shields and Newcastle, Jemmy, who was the 
oracle of his profession, said that it would never do, 
never! He assured his friends that it was as much as 
they could do to pull their wherry, clever craft as she 
was, against the tide, and how could anybody expect that 
such a thimg could be done by steam out of a boiler? 
** All nonsense,” said Jemmy. When some speculative 
genius suggested that, if this new kind of boat were, after 
all, to succeed, the freight of goods would be lowered 
between the two towns, which would be a great advantage 
to the consumers, Jemmy almost lost his temper. He 
asserted that it was as much as ever he could do to get as 
many goods as would load his wherry, and if the freight 
was a farthing a ton less, it would not pay to carry what 
he did get. How and where, then, was this new-fangled 
tea-kettle machine to get so many goods to carry as would 
make it a paying concern? The thing was absurd; it 
would never pay; it would ruin everybody. The first 
steam-packet that appeared made her voyages quickly. 
Although not at first a successful speculation, an impor- 
tant source of revenue was opened out by the astuteness 
of Mr. Joseph Price of Gateshead, who added the towing 
of shizs from and to Newcastle to the other sources of 
revenue. Other steamboats made their appearance, got 
abundance of goods and passengers both up and down, 
paid their owners good dividends, and finally drove the 
wherries and comfortables off the river, of which they 
had once been the pride and glory. 

The author of this song, Mr. Thomas Thompson, was a 
timber merchant in Newcastle, who had raised himself 
by his talents and merit from a humble position toa 
respectable rank in society. He died at his house, near 
the Windmill Hills, Gaeshead, on the 9th January, 1816, 
in the forty-third year of his age. His death was occa- 
sioned by cold and fatigue, caused by his exertions to 
save his property (a quantity of timber) from a destruc- 
tive flood in the Tyne in the preceding month. His loss 
was severely felt in the extensive circle of his friends, as 
well as at the public festivals of the town, to the mirth of 
which his exceedingly humorous songs in the pure New- 
castle dialect contributed not a little. Besides being the 
author of the above song, ‘‘Canny Newcassel,” ‘‘The 


New Keel Row,” and other descriptive local songs, Mr, 
Thompson wrote several pieces of considerable merit. 
The tune has been a great favourite for local rhymsters 
to use, “‘ Blind Willie Singing,” ‘‘ The Keelman’s Reason 
for Attending Church,” and several others having been 
written to be sung to it. JouN Stoxor. 


Nutes and Comnentaries, 





STOTE’S HALL. 
Jas. H. isinerror. (See Monthly Chronicle, page 282.) 


Stote’s Hall was bought by John Shield, jun., the eldest 
son of the author of ‘“‘My Lord ’Size.” It still re- 


mains in the family. CaPTAIN, Jersey. 


PETER ALLEN’S RAVEN. 

An article appeared in Part III. of the Monthly Chronicle 
on Peter Allen and Marsden Grotto. Alluding to Peter’s 
pets, and particularly to his favourite raven named Ralph, 
the writer says :—‘‘ Ralph unhappily lost a leg one day, 
having been shot at by an amateur sportsman, who had 
not the honour to be acquainted with him or his master, 
and who fired at him in sheer wanton ignorance.” It may 
be interesting to some of your readers to know that the 
‘*amateur sportsman ” referred to is still in the land of 
the living, and, though in his 78th year, judging 
from appearances, he is likely to live some years 
longer. Tommy Stokoe (such is his name) is a celebrity 
in the town of Seaham Harbour. It is not generally 
known that the raven incident nearly ended in a tragedy. 
It came about thus:—Tommy was out shooting one 
morning in the neighbourhood of the Grotto, and, seeing 
a large bird of sable hue hovering in the air, he mistook it 
for a crow, and fired. Old Towler (the name he gave to 
his favourite gun) never missed, and the bird fell to the 
beach. The “amateur sportsman” descended in search 
of his quarry, and found himself face to face with the 
furious Peter. ‘‘Did ye see that craw faall, Peter?” asked 
Tommy. ‘Did ye shoot that craw?’ said Peter. 
“ Aye,” was the reply. Without further parley the 
enraged Peter felled the unfortunate sportsman to the 
ground, and the latter declares that he was so savagely 
kicked and beaten that ‘‘ they had to tyek him hyem ina 
cairt.” H. W. R., Seaham Harbour. 


FLINT JACK. 

I fear that the date and circumstances of the death of 
Edward Simpson, alias Flint Jack, will never be made 
known to the world. That he is dead appears to be 
certain, as, having occasion to refer to the third volume 
of ‘Old Yorkshire,” I came across the memoir of Flint 
Jack contributed by the late Llewellyn Jewitt. After 
detailing the circumstances of his chequered career, Mr. 
Jewitt speaks of him as having stolen a barometer and 
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aclock, and of being sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
in Bedford Gaol. | During his incarceration, Mr. Jewitt 
busied himself in getting up a small subscription to give 
him on his release in March, 1868. ‘‘Some clothes were 
provided for him, a railway ticket to the destination 
(Cambridge) he desired to go to, and a sum of money 
given to him to make a fresh start, the remainder being 
sent to him, a pound at a time, so long as it lasted, and 
until he obtained other means of getting an honest liveli- 
hood.” The sketch finishes as follows :—‘‘The poor 
fellow is now dead, but the memory of his good qualities 
—for he was not devoid of them—and of his undoubted 
cleverness still lives, and is cherished by no one who 
knew him more highly than myself. He deserved a 
better fate, and had he been properly taken in hand in 
earlier years would have become a valuable and highly 
useful member of society.” 
Friar Gopwin, Heworth. 


THE CENTRIFUGAL RAILWAY. 

A centrifugal railway was exhibited in the Music 
Hall, Nelson Street, Newcastle, I think in 1840, the 
Polytechnic year. I had a ride upon it. I had pre- 
viously seen the car launched from the top, a height of 
25 feet, pass down to the level of the floor, round and 
inside of a corkscrew whorl, and land at the opposite side 
of the room, a height of 20 feet, taking round with it a 
bucket of water and not spilling any. If a glass of water 
be swung round vertically, the same result follows. 
Centrifugal force keeps the water in the bucket, or glass, 
in the same way as it keeps the rider in the car. 

G. C. GREENWELL, Duffield, Derby. 


THE “KEEL ROW” IN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 

Since the appearance of the ‘History of the Keel 
Row” in the August number of the Monthly Chronicle 
(page 266), we have had the opportunity of inspecting 
and examining a manuscript music book, wherein the tune 
appears dated 1752, an earlier copy than any hitherto 
known. The book is now in the possession of Mr. Lewis 
Proudlock, of Longhorsley, near Morpeth, to whom it 
was given, some years ago, by Mr. Fish, of Angerton, 
who bought it at a local sale among some old books. The 
manuscript is an oblong quarto of 91 pages, and contains 
above 200 tunes. One-third of these are minuets and 
genuine old-fashioned hornpipes, the latter written in 6-4 
time, instead of common time, as now customary. There 
are several airs with variations, evidently written for the 
violin, among them many well-known Northumbrian 
tunes, such as ‘‘ Shew’s the Way to Wallington,” ‘‘ Jackey 
Layton,” “Galloping Ower the Cow Hill,” “Cuddy 
Clauder,” “‘ The Black and the Gray,” ‘The Black Cock 
of Whickham,” ‘Felton Lonnin’” (which is named “Joy 
gang doon the Lonnin’ with Her”), and on page 51 ‘‘ The 
Keel Row,” with ten variations. The names of thé tunes 
we have specified possess a certain value in fixing the 


original locale of the book to be Northumberland; and 
for the date there is written in beautiful half-text at 
the end of a tune, on page 32, ‘“‘ John Smith’s book, 1752.” 
The whole book is evidently written by one hand, and 
we have no reason to doubt that the “‘ Keel Row” would 
be written or copied therein at or about the date given. 
So far as manuscript evidence is trustworthy, it is a 
valuable contribution to the elucidation of the origin of 
our familiar Tyneside melody, and is the earliest testi- 
mony we have yet seen of the tune being popular in 
Northumberland at the time mentioned. We give below 
an exact transcript of the two parts of the tune as it 
appears in this book, and it will be seen, though there are 
slight variations from our melody as now sung and 
played, it cannot be doubted that it is essentially the 
same tune. 














JOHN SToKoEk, South Shields. 


THE AUTHOR OF “MY LORD ’SIZE.” 

It was stated at the end of the article in the April part 
of the Monthly Chronicle that one of the sons of Mr. John 
Shield was still in the land of the living. 
sons and three daughters living at this time. The sons 
are Hugh Shield, an eminent London solicitor (in his 
time) and George Robertson Shield. The daughters are 
Mrs. Wealands Robson (mother of the late William 
Wealands Robson), Mrs. Christian Allhusen, and Mrs. 
Wasserman. Hugh Shield, Q.C., late member for 
Cambridge, was the third son of John Shield, the 
eldest son of the author. Four other brothers and two 
sisters are still to the fore, besides numerous other 


There are two 
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descendants. Of the relatives now living, the eldest (Mrs. 
Robson) must now be about 93; the youngest son of 
the author (George R. Shield) is 78 or 79; and the oldest 
grandson living (John Shield) is 61. 


Buck eR, Jersey. 


Porth-Countrp Mit& Pumour, 





A PRECAUTION. 

At a village not far from Earsdon an old man died, and 
two women were called in to perform the last rites before 
burial. “ Divvent tie his feet,” one of the women was 
heard to exclaim, “or he’ll not can waak through the 
gate when he gets te hiven !” 

THE DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 

A young man, who lives not far from Byker, got his 
hand badly hurt the other day at his work, and was 
ordered by a doctor to refrain from taking any drink 
until it got better. But as Tom liked a drop of 
good beer, the prohibition went ‘“‘ against the grain.” 
One of his mates, going into a bar, saw Tom standing 
with a glass in front of him as usual. ‘‘Hallo, Tom,” 
said he, “‘aa thowt the doctor ordored thoo not te 
drink onny mair beor wi’ that sair hand.” ‘‘ Neythor 
aa de,” said Tom ; “‘aa’s drinkin’ wi’ t’other hand !” 

THE PITMAN AND HIS BULLDOG. 

A pitman was amusing himself with his young bull- 
dog, when it seized him by the calf of the leg, and held 
on. The owner yelled, but on a friend offermg to choke 
the brute off, his master, with an eye to the future of the 
animal, shouted, “‘ Divvent touch him, divvent chowk 
him off ; let the beggor tyaste blood !” 

SALVATION. 

One of the numerous branches of the Salvation 
Army had been holding a series of meetings in a dis- 
trict outside Newcastle, where, of course, the braying 
of the trumpets, the jingle and clatter of the tambourines, 
and the profuse display of flags and banners, had made 
a great impression on the little folks of the place. On 
one of the days of the week during which these special 
meetings were being held, a group of the children were 
conversing about the Army. ‘‘ Aa’ve been saved,” said 
one little chap. ‘‘Hev ye, noo?” said another : ‘‘ whaat’s 
bein’ saved?” ‘‘ Wey, givin’ yor heart te the Lord, te be 
sure,” was the reply. ‘‘An’ whaat’s it like?” asked another 
of the group. ‘‘Wey, wey, aw—wey, man, it’s queer; 
it’s just like somebody ticklin’ yor ribs !” 

AT THE EXHIBITION. 

‘**Heor, help us ower these rails, Jim,” cried a woman 
to her husband in the North Gardens of the Newcastle 
Exhibition the other evening. ‘‘ Aye, aa’ll help ye,” 
responded Jim; “‘ye canna jump nyen. Ye nivvor 
in yor life jumped ower a plyace that ye didn’t land 
i’ the middle!” 


THE FOOT-RACER. 

During a running handicap at the Victoria Grounds, 
Newcastle, one of the competitors unfortunately fell, and, 
of course, lost his heat. A pitman, who had gone to see 
him run, asked a friend what he thought of his running. 
“*Wey,” said he, ‘‘he ran varra weel. He raced doon the 
track like a stannin’ engine !” 

PUZZLED EXOURSIONISTS. 

The employees at the Wallsend Slipway had their 
annual trip this year to Manchester. On the train 
arriving at Miles Platting, where the tickets are collected, 
some youngsters shouted to the guard : “‘ Hey ! whaat d’ye 
caall this plyace?” ‘‘ Miles Platting. Tickets, please.” 
‘**'Ne feor,” cried a bewildered excursionist. ‘‘ Whaat’s 
he te de wi’ the tickets?” 

AAD NICK’S SISTER. 

A woman resident in the neighbourhood of the Ouse- 
burn was wishful to wean her husband from his habit of 
frequenting public-houses. She, therefore, persuaded her 
brother to act the part of a ghost, and frighten her 
husband on his way home. Accordingly, late the next 
night, he accosted the delinquent in a lonely part of the 
road. ‘* Hoo are ye?” said the husband, ‘“‘and whe are 
ye?” “ Aa’s Aad Nick,” said the brother. ‘‘Oh !” was 
the reply, “‘gie us a wag o’ yor han’, Aa’m marriet tea 
sistor of yors ! ” 

DISCOUNT. 

A stationer in Newcastle, who also keeps a post office, 
had a good customer the other day. He was having a 
cheap sale; everything at 3d. in the shilling discount. 
A woman came in for apenny stamp. ‘‘Aa’ll not want 
anuthor,” said she “for aboot three months yit; but aa 
warn’d yor sale’ll be ower before then?” ‘‘Oh! yes.” 
“* Wey, aa’d better tyek two noo, then, and get them for 
three-happence !” (Stationer faints.) 


North-Country Obituaries, 





Mr. George Brown, proprietor of the Railway Hotel, 
Middle Street, Consett, an active member of friendly 
societies, and an ardent sportsman, died on the 11th of 
August, at the age of thirty-eight years. 

Mr. John Holtby, solicitor, of York, and well-known 
on the North-Eastern Assize Circuit, having held the 
position of Deputy-Clerk of Arraigns for a number of 
years, died on the 15th of August. 

On the 16th of August, the Rev. A. Bryce Muir, of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Higher Tranmere, and for- 
merly of the English Presbyterian Church at Otterburn, 
in Northumberland, died in the Isle of Man, his age 
being about forty-three years. 

On the same date, and at the same age, Mr. Matthew 
Heckels, mining engineer, died at his residence, Meadow- 
field House, Heaton. A native of South Shields, he 
commenced to work, when a boy of ten years, at Harton 
Colliery, near Tyne Docks, his father, Mr. John Heckels, 
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being under-viewer at the time. He applied himself so 
diligently, and showed such promise, that on reaching 
maturity he became overman at St. Hilda’s Colliery, 
South Shields, and also at Boldon Colliery. Devoting 
the greater part of his spare time to study, he ia a very 
short time qualified himself for the office of a colliery 
manager ; and he was appointed to that position at Castle 
Eden, where he remained about five years. Four years 
ago he joined the Walker Colliery as manager, where he 
continued till his death. His business capacity and 
kindly demeanour endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. The deceased gentleman was a Fellow 
of the Geological Society. 

At the age of fifty-eight, Mr. Reginald William Atkin- 
son, proprietor and publisher of the Teesdale Mercury, 
and the author of several interesting works on archolo- 
gical and historical subjects, died on the 21st of August, 
at Barnard Castle. 

Mr. James Vercoe, senior engineer surveyor of the 
Board of Trade at Sunderland, died at his residence in 
that town, on the 23rd of August. 

The Rev. Henry Ross-Lewin, curate of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Benfieldside (his brother, the Rev. George Ross-Lewin, 
being vicar of the parish), was found dead in bed at 
Kilkee, County Clare, to which he was on a visit, on the 
24th of August, his age being forty-two years. 

On the 24th of August, the remains of Mr. Joseph 
Foster, aged eighty-seven, who had for many years 
resided at Bebside Colliery, and who had for nearly half 
acentury taken an active part in the Primitive Methodist 
movement, were interred in Bedlington Cemetery. 

On the same date was announced the death, as having 
taken place at Port Rowan, Ontario, Canada, about 
the 10th of July, of Mr. Robert Donkin, eldest son of 
the late Mr. Edward Donkin, Wreigh Hill, near Rothbury, 
in Northumberland. The deceased gentleman emigrated 
to Ontario in 1883, and had served in many branches of 
the public service. 

Mr. George Burnett, a gentleman much interested in 
farming topics, and a member of the Chester-le-Street 
Board of Guardians, expired at Washington, County 
Durham, at the age of forty-four, on the 27th of August. 

On the same day, at the age of sixty-seven, died Mr. 
Percival Drake, a retired grocer, who was a representa- 
tive of the Jarrow Ward in the South Shields Town 
Council, and a member of the Board of Guardians. 

On the same date was announced the death, which had 
taken place suddenly at Crosby Garrett, in Westmore- 
land, of Mr. Thomas Dawson, artist, formerly of New- 
castle, his age being forty-six years, 

The death of Mrs. Walsham How, wife of the Bishop 
of Bedford, and daughter of a former Dean of Durham 
(Dean Douglas), was announced on the 28th of August, 
at Barmouth, the deceased lady being sixty-three years 
of age. 

Mrs. Dawes, wife of the Rev. Henry Dawes, died on 
the 3lst of August, at the residence of her father, the 
Rev. F. W. Ruxton, Willington Rectory. The deceased 
lady, who had recently returned with her husband from 
British Guiana on account of the ill-health of both, was 
greatly endeared to the people of Willington through 
many acts of kindness and benevolence. 

Mr. J. Egglestone, a representative of Monkwear- 
mouth Ward in the Sunderland Town Council since 1881, 
and also a member of the Board of Guardians, died on 
the lst of September, at the age of fifty years. 


On the same day was announced the death, as the 
result of an accident, of the Rev. F. R. Jobling, Rector 
of Great Comberton, Worcestershire, and formerly a 
captain in the Northumberland Militia. 

At the age of forty-seven years, Mr. William France, 
for many years chief mining engineer for Messrs. Pease 
in Cleveland, and long prominently associated with social 
and philanthropic movements in that district, died sud- 
denly on the 2nd of September, in London, whither 
he had gone as one of a deputation on business connected 
with the Mines Bill. 

Mr. Frederick Wardle, of Crossgate, Durham, died 
very suddenly on the 4th of September. The deceased, 
who was about sixty years of age, was well known as the 
head of an old Durham family. 

The death took place, under sudden circumstances, on 
the 5th of September, of Major Nares, commander of the 
detachment of the Leicester Regiment lying at Tyne- 
mouth Castle. 

On the same day occurred the death, at Benwell, New- 
castle, of Mr. John Peter Mulcaster, barrister-at-law, and 
Justice of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
county of Northumberland, the deceased gentleman being 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The death was announced, on the 6th of September, of 
Dr. John Roddam Carr, LL.D., barrister-at-law, of Carr 
Stones, Wolsingham. In addition to his acquirements as 
a lawyer, Dr. Carr, who was in his seventy-fifth year, was 
an excellent linguist. 

On the 6th of September was announced the death, at 
the extremely advanced age of ninety-seven years and 
five months, of Mrs. H. Harrison, better known as “‘ Old 
Hannah Harrison,” until recently residing at Allendale 
Town, of whch she was a native. 

Mr. William Septimus Hindmarsh, post-master of Bel- 
ford, and who had at different times filled nearly all the 
important situations in the town, died at the age of 
almost seventy-seven years. 

Mr. G. T. Pearson, shipbroker, and a well-known 
member of the commercial community at West Hartle- 
pool, died suddenly on the 12th of September, in his fifty- 
fourth year. 

Mr. Charles Riddell, J.P., of Hexham, youngest son 
of the late Mr. Ralph Riddell, of Felton Park, died on 
the 15th of September, in the seventieth year of his age. 


Record of Ehents, 





Horth-Country Occurrences, 


AUGUST. 


16.—Early this morning, a fine young whale, measuring 
about twenty feet in length, was caught in the nets of 
some Cullercoats fishermen, a short distance from the 
coast, and was with considerable difficulty landed at the 
north side of Cullercoats pier. 

17.—During the prevalence of a severe thunderstorm, a 
young man named Jobson, who was in charge of a horse 
and cart, was struck by lightning near Farnham Tile 
Works, Rothbury, and was instantly killed. 

—The foundation stone of new municipal buildings for 
West Hartlepool was laid with Masonic ceremony by 
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Lieut.-Colonel Cameron, the chairman of the Improve- 
ment Commissioners. 

20.—The two powerful cruisers Ching Yuen and Chih 
Yuen, built for the Chinese Imperial Navy, by Messrs. 
Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., at Elswick, left the Tyne 
for Spithead, and their departure attracted considerable 
attention. 

—Another big gun, of the Armstrong breech-loading 
type, arrived at Tynemouth. 

—Memorial stones were laid of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Walbottle. 

22.—Dr. Atkinson was appointed honorary physician 
of the Newcastle Dipensary, in room of Dr. Holland, 
deceased. 

23.—Ann Darry, a widow, living at Wallsend, was 
summoned at the Tynemouth Petty Sessions for keeping 
a dog without a license. The defendant said the dog did 
not belong to her. It was a stray one, and had been 
brought home by her son, who was a member of the 
“Dicky Bird Society” connected with the Wewcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, and who thought he was doing right 
by taking care of the animal. Upon this the chairman 
(Mr. W. L. Adamson) said the summons would be with- 
drawn. 

24.—Four memorial stones were laid of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel in Dilston Road, Newcastle. 

—It was announced from Barnard Castle that the 
London Lead Company had discovered a valuable vein of 
lead ore at Blea Gill. 

—Some excitement was caused about this time by a 
report that a ghost had been seen among the ruins of a 
public-house near the end of the High Level Bridge at 
Gateshead. A sketch of the house which thus attracted 
temporary notoriety, and which has since been pulled 
down, was printed in the Weekly Chronicle. 























25.—Mrs. Lough, widow of the eminent sculptor, paid 
a visit to Newcastle, and was present at the unpacking of 


the supplementary gift of her late husband’s models and 
marble statuary at Elswick Hall. 

—An appeal was issued, in the form of a circular, 
by Mr. John Robinson, 6, Choppington Street, New. 
castle, soliciting subscriptions, “from one shilling up. 
wards,” towards a fund for the restoration of the tomb. 
stone to John Cunningham, the well-known pastoral 
poet, whose remains lie under a sadly neglected tablet in 
St. John’s Churchyard, Newcastle. Cunningham was a 
frequent contributor to the earlier numbers of the New- 
castle Chronicle, which was established in 1764. 

—At a meeting in Newcastle of delegates representing 
the Northumberland Miners’ Union, a proposal by the 
committee that contributions should be apportioned in the 
ratio of two-thirds to the labour fund and one-third for 
stoppage relief, was rejected, the majority being in 
favour of the continuance of one fund, out of which stop- 
page relief should be allowed. 

26.—About six thousand of the poor children, aged 
poor, adult blind, deaf and dumb, and street arabs of 
Newcastle, were taken on an excursion to Tynemouth, 
under the direction of Mr. T. S. Alder, the expense 
being defrayed by several local philanthropists. 

—At a meeting of the Newcastle Board of Guardians, 
in consequence of a series of startling revelations com- 
municated by the Rev. Canon Franklin, Roman Catholic 
priest, and corroborated by the Rev. Canon Lloyd, vicar 
of Newcastle, a committee was appointed to consider the 
state of the law in regard to juvenile street vending, 


‘ with a view, if possible, to the diminution of the vice at 


present existing. 

—At the Middlesbrough Police Court, William Smith- 
son, eighteen years of age, was committed for trial on 
several charges of arson in that town. It was stated, in 
the course of the case, that the prisoner had received fees 
for giving information of fires. 

27.—Between ten and eleven o’clock this morning, a 
shocking tragedy occurred in the Arthur’s Hill district of 
Newcastle. It appeared that about the time in question, 
an old soldier named Frank Connaughton, between forty 
and fifty years of age, was found in the water-closet at- 
tached to the house, 48, Back Elswick Street, with his 
throat cut, life being quite extinct. He had lodged with 
a Mrs. Redhead, at 57, Elswick Street, to whom he had 
repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, proposed marriage, and 
shortly before ten o’clock he left the house to go into the 
back yard. As he was Jong in returning, a son of Mrs. 
Redhead, a boy twelve years of age, was sent in search of 
him, and discovered him in the terrible position de- 
scribed, in a neighbour’s back-yard, which adjoins the 
same property. Meanwhile, the police had been further 
informed that, on the previous night, the landlady, Mrs. 
Redhead, had been in bed suffering from illness, and Dr. 
Brookfield, of Campbell Street, was sent for. On arrival, 
he found her to be quite unconscious, and, despite all 
medical aid, she expired on the morning of the 27th. At 
the coroner’s inquest, held on the 29th, on the body of the 
deceased woman, who was about forty years of age, it 
was positively stated that death had resulted from poison- 
ing, but the inquiry was adjourned for further analytical 
examination. On the resumption of the inquest, on the 
5th of September, the jury found that death was the 
result of irritant poison, but that there was no evidence to 
show by whom such poison was administered. The jury 
at the inquest on the body of Connaughton, on the 30th 
of August, returned a verdict to the effect that the man 
had cut his throat while in a desponding state of mind. 
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27.—The attendance at the Newcastle Exhibitionto-day 
reached the large total of 40,625, the attraction being a 
Highland gathering and a series of sports, which drew 
excursionists from all parts of England and Scotland. 
Upwards of £100 was offered in prizes, besides gold and 
silver medals. 

29.—A waterspout was seen at Forest Hall during 
a thunderstorm, about mid-day. 

—At Seaham Harbour, thirty-six coal waggons, owned 
by the Marquis of Londonderry, ran down an incline un- 
checked, and were smashed to pieces after running about 
a mile and a half, doing much damage to rolling-stock. 

—It was officially reported that, as the result of an 
Industrial Exhibition at Sunderland, a balance of £400 
was left for the benefit of the Infirmary. 

—A very destructive fire broke out in the provision 
shop of Mr. G. Plender, at Felling Shore. 

30.—The Crown Prince of Germany passed through 
Newcastle on his way from Scotland to the South. 

—At an influential meeting held in the lecture theatre 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, the Mayor (Sir 
B. C. Browne) presiding, it was unanimously resolved to 
invite the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to visit Newcastle in 1889. 

—The memorial stones of a new United Methodist Free 
Church were laid at Pallion, Sunderland. 

—A Board school intended for infants was publicly 
opened at Willington Quay by Mr. Addison Potter, 
C.B., after whom, in recognition of his services to the 
district, the building was named. 

—The London Gazette contained the announcement of 
the appointment of Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., to be 
Chancellor of the County-Palatine of Durham, in the 
room of Mr. James Fleming, deceased. 

31.—The autumn show of the Durham, Northumber- 
land, and Newcastle Incorporated Botanical and Horti- 
cultural Society was opened in Newcastle this afternoon. 
The marquees in which the exhibits were placed were set 
up on ground connected with the Exhibition. The entries 
numbered some 5,000, and there were 140 exhibitors from 
all parts of the country. The attendances at the Exhibi- 
tion on the three days that the flower show remained 
open were, respectively, 32,481, 34,153, and 21,046. 

—A fire, resulting in damage to the extent of between 
£1,000 and £2,000, occurred in Crow’s Nest Lane, near 
St. Thomas’s Church, Newcastle. 

—At a public meeting held at Tynemouth, resolutions 
were adopted complaining of the annoyance and injury 
caused by the firing of heavy guns at Tynemouth Castle, 
and desiring the members for the Borough and the County 
Division to wait upon the Secretary of War, with a view 
either to its discontinuance or modification. 

—The appointment was announced of the Rev. George 
Fletcher, of Manchester Prison, as chaplain of Durham 
Gaol. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1.—Mr. Joseph Fawcett, manager of the Wear Glass 
Works, and steamship owner and manager, committed 
suicide by hanging at Sunderland. 

—Some interesting operations took place at Washing- 
ton, in the county of Durham, in search of some toads 
which had been entombed there in 1833 by Mr. R. Reed, 
of Felling, the object being to ascertain whether the 
animals, if found, were still alive. About forty-four 


years ago Mr. Reed left the locality ; but the incident of 
the frogs was never forgotten; and in consequence of a 
revival of a controversy in “‘Notes and Queries” of the 
Weekly Chronicle, some four years ago, he intimated his 
intention of exhuming the buried reptiles. An illness in 
his family, however, prevented this being done, and it was 
not till to-day that an attempt was made to reach the 
creatures. There was a large turnout of people eager to 
witness the excavations, which, after a lapse of about 
an hour, were abandoned without result. 


—A destructive fire broke out in the store-house of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, in Forth Street 
and South Street, Newcastle. 

—About 200 joiners employed at the shipyard of Arm- 
strong, Mitchell, and Co., at Elswick, Newcastle, came 
out on strike, in consequence of a dispute as to the car- 
pentery and joinering work. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Northumberland 
magistrates in Newcastle, it was officially announced that 
the Hessian fly had made its appearance at Alnwick, but 
that, wherever it presented itself, it was accompanied by 
a parasitical insect, before which the fly rapidly disap- 


—About this time a rare specimen of the bird species— 
a sooty shearwater—was wantonly shot at Newbiggin, on 
the Northumberland Coast. 

3.—A new steel steamer, built for an Australian firm, 
and certified to carry 2,000 passengers, with a speed of 17 
knots an hour, was successfully launched from the ship- 
yard of Messrs. Swan and Hunter, Wallsend. The vessel 
was named the Courier by Lady Berry, and an interesting 
speech in regard to the Australian colonies was afterwards 
delivered by Sir Graham Berry, Agent-General for 
Victoria. 

5.—A deputation, consisting of Sir Lowthian Bell, the 
Sheriff of Newcastle (Alderman Stephenson), Archdeacon 
Watkins, Dr. Philipson, Mr. N. H. Martin, and Professor 
Merivale, waited upon the general committee of the 
British Association at Manchester, and invited the Assoc- 
iation to hold its annual meeting in 1889 at Newcastle. 
The invitation was accepted. 

—A new line of railway between Alnwick and Cornhill, 
running through a fine stretch of agricultural and pastoral 
country in Northumberland, known as the Wooler dis- 
trict, and constructed by the North-Eastern Company at 
a cost of about half-a-million of money, was opened 
throughout to-day for passenger traffic, the length of the 
section being thirty-six miles. 

6.—A ballot-paper, of which the following is the text, 


_ was issued to the members of the Northumberland Miners; 


Union :—‘‘ Are you in favour of continuing to pay Mr, 
Burt part of his salary as member of Parliament, and to 
guarantee to make up any deficiency due to Mr. Fenwick, 
as agreed to previvus tu last election; and also for sup- 
porting other political matters, as in the past, provided 
for in the objects of our association ?” 

7.—A case of remarkable bravery on the part of a 
Newcastle lady was brought to light in connection with a 
charge preferred at the Middlesex Sessions against John 
Ludgate, a youth about eighteen years of age, of 
having stolen a purse containing £9 odd, on the 18th of 
the preceding month. The prosecutrix was Miss Annie 
Hill, manageress of the Princess Restaurant, Bigg Mar- 
ket, Newcastle, who had been on a visit to London, and 
was making for a tramcar in Whitechapel Road, when 
she was somewhat roughly hustled by Ludgate and 
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another man. Turning round, she observed her 
purse in the hand of the prisoner, by whom it was handed 
to his companion, who at once ran away. Miss Hill, 
however, courageously seized hold of Ludgate, and at 
length succeeded in pushing him into a neighbouring 
shop, where he was detained until arrested by a police- 
man. The prisoner, who had been out of gaol only two 
days, was sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour; and 
the prosecutrix, who was highly complimented on her 
conduct, was allowed a reward of £2. 

8.—It was reported, that, after clearing off the debt of 
£127, with which the Northumberland, Durham, and 
Newcastle Botanical and Horticultural Society com- 
menced the year, there would probably be a surplus of 
£330, as the result of the late Flower Show. 

9.—The men employed at the Seahain Street Pit of the 
North Elswick Colliery Company, Newcastle, came out 
on strike against a demanded reduction of 64 per cent. 
The men at Scotswood Road Pit, belonging to the same 
company, agreed to refer the matter to arbitration. 

10.—A series of special attractions was again given at 
the Newcastle Exhibition, and the attendance for the day 
amounted to 24,752. Season ticket holders were charged 
an extra sixpence. 

—Mr. Richard T. Booth, the American temperance 
orator, who had visited the city with successful results in 
1881, addressed the first of a series of public meetings in 
the Central Hall, Hood Street, Newcastle. 

—The foundation stone was laid of the new Priory in 
connection with St. Dominic’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Newcastle. 

12.—At a meeting held at Middlesbrough, between the 
mine owners and men’s representatives in the iron trade, 
a new sliding scale was signed. 

—As new lessee of the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, Mr. 
Augustus Harris, well known in connection with the 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, opened his season by the 
performance, in the presence of a large and enthusiastic 
audience, of the sporting drama, ‘“‘ A Run of Luck.” 

—The King of Denmark conferred the decoration of 
the Knight’s Cross of Danneborg on Mr. J. V. Faber, 
Danish vice-consul at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

—A whale, about 134 feet long, was captared off Ber- 
wick-on-T weed. 

—A remarkable mirage was witnessed at Felton, 
Northumberland. 

13.—Replying to a deputation who waited upon him 
with regard to the annoyance caused by the firing of 
heavy guns at Tynemouth, Mr. Stanhope, War Secretary, 
stated that the testing of the weapons would soon be con- 
cluded, and that the volunteer firing would probably be 
removed to the Trow Rocks. 

—The public-house known as the Pine Apple Inn, and 
situated in Wapping Street, South Shields, was destroyed 
by fire. 

14.—The Annual Convention of the Catholic League of 
the Cross was held in Newcastle, the proceedings extend- 
ing over a couple of days. 

—Owing to certain proceedings at the Gateshead County 
Police Court on the previous day, in which six miners 
were sent to prison for non-payment of damages and costs 
in connection with a late dispute, the men employed at 
Felling, Wardley, and Usworth Collieries, to the num- 
ber in all of 1,730, came out on strike. 


General Occurrences, 


AUGUST. 


19.—News was received at Queenstown that the steamer 
City of Montreal, which left New York on the 6th, had 
been burnt at sea on the 10th. The crew and passengers, 
numbering about 250 persons, were all saved. 

—In the House of Lords, the Premier (Lord Salisbury) 
announced that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, had decided to proclaim the 
National League. 

22.—Israel Lipski, who murdered a married woman 
named Miriam Angel, was hanged at Newgate. An 
attempt was made to obtain a pardon on the ground that 
he was innocent, and a reprieve of a week was granted; 
but the culprit eventually set all doubts at rest by con- 
fessing the crime. 

26.—News was received in England that Ayoub Khan, 
the pretender to the throne of Afghanistan, had escaped 
from Teheran, Persia, on the 14th inst. 

31.—The British Association held its meeting at Man- 
chester. Sir Henry Roscoe delivered the presidential 
address, in which he referred to the progress made in the 
science of chemistry. 


SEPTEMBER. 


5.—The new theatre at Exeter took fire during the per- 
formance of a drama. The conflagration broke out on 
the stage, and spread with such rapidity that in afew 
minutes the building was a roaring furnace. The stalls 
and the pit were crowded, the other parts of the house 
being fairly attended. A panic occurred, and the exits 
became blocked. The scene was terrible. In the struggle 
to get out, dozens were suffocated. Many escaped to the 
balconies outside, and in their despair cast themselves 
to the ground, a distance of about forty feet. Between 
700 and 800 people were in the theatre at the time of the 
occurrence, and the number of lives lost was about 140, 
the majority being burnt to death. 


9.—Mr. William O’Brien M.P., was summoned to 
appear at the Court House, Mitchelstown, County Cork, 
for inciting tenants to resist sheriffs and bailiffs, and for 
using intimidation. A large crowd assembled outside, 
and a meeting was about to be heid. On attempting to 
force their way to the platform, the police were attacked 
by the crowd, and compelled to retire. Being pursued 
to the police barracks, they commenced to fire on the 
people, killing several. Many of the police were severely 
wounded. 

11.—Mr. O’Brien was arrested at Dublin by order of 
the Government. 

—The police surprised a party of Moonlighters in the 
house of Thomas Sexton, at Milltown Malbay, Ireland, 
and captured seven men. During the affray, Head-Con- 
stable Whelehan was brutally murdered. 


15—The Comte de Paris, grandson of King Louis 
Philippe, issued’ a manifesto to his followers in France, 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from a return 
to the monarchical system of government. 
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